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OUE DEINKS; 

OB, 

THE NATURE AND PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF FERMENTED 
LIQUORS^ AS AN ORDINARY BEVERAGE. 



It is now more than twenty«five years since our 
attention was first drawn to the use of fermented 
liquors as an article of food. After carefully and 
patiently examining the subject, as far as we were 
able, in the light of science, of political economy, 
of ethics, and of Scripture, we felt constrained to 
condemn their non^medicinal use. We do this, not 
merely on the ground of Scriptural expediency — 
a principle which all men avowedly hold, and yet 
a principle which has notoriously failed in reclaim- 
ing the drunken and in preserving the sober, which 
lets every man act according to the desires of his 
own heart, however corrupted, and according to the 
dictates of his own mind, however unenlightened — 
but we condemn their non-medicinal use, on the 
firmer ground of science and of Scripture. 

It is long since the political economist has de- 
nounced the enormous expenditure of our country 

B 
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2 OUK DRINKS. 

in fermented liqnors ; it is long since our magis- 
trates and our judges have declared that our 
drunkenness is the cause of the largest portion 
of our pauperism and wretchedness and crime ; 
and it is long since our clergy have addressed us 
in the language of Eli ; " How long wilt thou be 
drunken ? put away thy wine from thee/'* 

The chemist, the physician, and the medical 
jurist, have classQd alcohol — the intoxicating prin- 
ciple in all fermented liquors — ^with the poisons. 
And yet the great majority of these very men 
have continued to drink — no doubt moderately, 
but yet they have continued to drink — as if the 
practice were free from both suspicion and blame. 
We fear that their only excuse for doing so, is 
that of the bard, when he says ; 

^ Sed trahit invitam nova vis, alindque cupido 
Mens aliud suadet. Video meliora proboque 
Deteriora sequor."t 

It is better, however, to listen to the apostolic 
injunction, and to act upon it; ^^ Prove all things, 
hold fast that which is good. Abstain from all 
appearance of evil.'' 

It requires no argument to show that the non- 
medicinal use of fermented liquors is the prolific 
source of poverty and wretchedness and crime. 

* 1 Sam. i. 14 

t My reason this, my passion that persuades, 
I see the right and I approve it too, 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue. 

—Ovid Met,, lib. vii. 19. 
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OUK DRINKS. 3 

The history of the temperance movement in this 
country^ and in other lands^ proves and illustrates 
this fact in a manner that defies all gainsaying ; 
but it is not to this part of the subject that we 
invite attention ; our remarks must be mainly^ if 
not exclusively^ directed to the physical effects 
of fermented liquors on the human body, when 
used as an ordinary beverage. This is a part of 
the subject that is not so generally discussed, and 
it leads to conclusions that are not so generally 
admitted. It is not so universally believed, it is 
not so generally credited, it is not so firmly main- 
tained, that alcoholic beverages are hurtful to 
health, and destructive to life, in proportion to 
their strength. This is a position from which 
many shrink, this is a statement which many 
regard as equally rash and reckless, this is a 
conclusion which many consider to be both un- 
warrantable and unsound. These men will firmly 
condemn our drinking usages, lifting up their 
voice against moderate drinking, which usually 
leads so many thousands of our countrymen — 
aye, and of our countrywomen too — to become 
drunkards ; but they dare not take their stand on 
that high vantage ground which we have always 
occupied, and condemn alcoholic liquors as in 
themselves inimical to health and life. They con- 
demn their non-medicinal use on principles of 
mere expediency. " These liquors are easily 
abused," they say, and say rightly; "they are 
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4 OUB DRINKS. 

generally abused, and their abuse produces the 
most frightful consequences in the personal misery 
and in the domestic desolation of the infatuated 
drunkard ; therefore, we condemn them* Let 
men use them in moderation, and we will say 
nothing ; we shall be perfectly satisfied/^ Now^ 
this will never satisfy us. We will not and we dare 
not be silent, when we see meni using a beverage 
which is physically injurious to the healthy con- 
stitution of man, and whose direct tendency, how- 
ever moderately used, is to produce functional 
derangement, to destroy health, and to cut short 
human life. The Divine law forbids murder; 
^^Thou shalt not kiU;'^ and it also, by impli- 
cation, forbids, " whatsoever tends thereunto/' 
And, therefore, if our sentiments be correct, we 
are not only warranted in maintaining and in 
extending the cause of total abstinence from all 
intoxicating liquors on a principle of mere ex- 
pediency, but we are also imperatively called upon 
to do so, as a duty involving the deepest moral 
obligation, even regard to the Divine law. 

In proving to you that alcohol is hurtful to 
health and destructive to life, we ask, — 

I. How are health and life sustained ? 

This question is very complicated, involving a 
far wider field than we can survey at present, and 
pressing subjects of great importance on our atten- 
tion, which we cannot even notice. 

We therefore at once observe, in stating how 
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OUB DRINKS. 5 

health and life are sustained^ that no organised 
beings whether a plant or an animal^ can live 
without food, and no food can nourish without 
air. Without waiting to explain the manner in 
which plants and the inferior tribes of animals 
are fed, we come at once to man, and state as 
concisely as possible the complicated process by 
which he is nourished. 

Human food embraces a wider range and a 
greater variety than that of any other animal. 
Some animals live on herbs, others on grain and 
fruits, and a third class are entirely carnivorous. 
Man^s tastes and constitution enable him to com- 
bine the whole. But the most varied fare which 
human art can prepare fo^ the table, differs in no 
material respect from the simplest productions of 
nature. Let the chemist analyse them, and he 
will discover the same great elements in the herb 
of the field, in the fruits of the earth, and in the 
well-fed ox. He wiU find them, no doubt, in very 
different proportions ; but still the same great 
elements will be found entering into universal 
vegetable and animal organism. Chemistry tells 
us that herbs contain of organic matter — carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, sulphur, and nitrogen ; and of 
inorganic matter, ash, potassa, soda, lime, mag- 
nesia, silica, sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid, chlo- 
rine, oxide of iron, and oxide of manganese. But 
it also tells us, that the elements of human blood, 
of which the human body is entirely formed, are 
precisely the same ; carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 
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6 OUK DKINKS. 

nitrogen^ salphur^ phosphorus^ &c.; or^ without 
particularly specifying the organic and inorganic 
elements of the body, we may notice, that these 
elements may be reduced to three ; namely, sugar, 
oil, and albumen, of which albumen is by far the 
largest. Of course it is a compound substance, 
not a simple element. It is true of every plant, 
that it draws its nourishment &om the soil; the 
ox feeds on the plant; and man, the universal 
gormandiser, Hves on all. Thus, it appears, that 
the constituents of the plant and of the ox are 
precisely the same ; and, consequently, that man 
is as dependent on the soil for sustenance as is 
the plant ; and thus the Divine statement is fully 
verified and explained ; .^^ Dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return/^ 

In the process of digestion, the food is not only 
minutely broken and comminuted by the teeth, 
but it is also completely saturated by the excre* 
tions of the salivary glands. In this state it is 
thrown into the stomach, where it is subjected to 
the strongly solvent powers of the gastric juice, 
copiously flowing in upon it, and converting the 
whole mass into a thin greyish paste, denominated 
chyme.* As soon as this extremely important 
and interesting process is completed, the chyme 
is pressed out of the stomach through the pyloric 
orificef into the duodenum ;(: ; not all in one mass, 

* Xvfios, hnmoar, juice. f nvx»pof, gatekeeper. 

% Duodenum, 12 ; the duodenum being about twelve 
finger-breadths in length. 
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OUB DBINKS. 7 

but piecemeal^ and as fast as it is elaborated ; no 
sooner does it enter the duodenum, than it is 
mingled with the bile and the pancreatic* juice, 
which flow in upon it — the former from the liver, 
and the latter from the pancreas, a large gland 
which lies across the spine, and a little below the 
stomach. Here, a wonderful change is produced 
by the combined operation of these two secretions. 
The nutritious part of the food is completely 
separated from the excrementitious portion ; it 
assumes a white milky appearance, called chyle ; 
while the refrise, in which there is no nourish- 
ment, is expelled from the body. As soon as 
chylification is completed in the duodenum, the 
chyle passes into the smaller intestines — the jeju- 
num and the ilium, when it is absorbed by myriads 
of smaller vessels denominated lacteals, whose 
mouths open upon the inner coating of the viscera, 
and conveyed into a small oval-shaped sac called 
receptaculum chyli, which rests upon the first 
and second lumbar vertebrse. Into this same sac 
or receptacle of the chyle the innumerable ab- 
sorbents of the system pour the lymph, which 
they have collected from the pores and tissues of 
the body ; a clear pellucid fluid, elaborated by the 
absorbent vessels and the glands through which 
it passes, and animalised in a very high degree. 
The lymph and the chyle, thus mingled and com- 

* Has, all ; Kptas, fleah. 
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bined, flow from the common receptacle through 
the thoracic duct; a tube which rests upon the 
spinal column^ ascends on the right side of the 
aorta^ runs through the diaphragm and the cavity 
of the chest, until it reaches the fifth or sixth 
dorsal vertebra, when it passes obliquely to the 
left, emptying itself into the subclavian vein, at 
the very point where the venous blood is flowing 
back once more into the heart. Here the elabo- 
rated chyle, the highly animalised lymph, and the 
venous blood, deprived of its nutritious properties 
in its passage through the arterial system, form 
one common stream, which is thrown into the 
right auricle of the heart, then into the right 
ventricle, and then into the lungs. Here it meets 
with the air which is inhaled, and combines with 
its oxygen. Thus aerated, the combined fluid 
assumes a bright colour, called arterial blood. It 
is now rich in all those elements which enter into 
the composition of the human body. Analysis 
proves that the proximate principles of which the 
body is composed are reducible to three, as for- 
merly stated, namely, sugar, oil, and albumen. 
Of these, sugar and oil are the least, and albumen 
is not only the greatest in quantity, but also the 
most highly organised. The blood, on the other 
hand, is essentially albumen, which it contains 
in albumen, properly so called, in fibrin, and in 
red particles, or cassein. Now, this blood, thus 
aerated in the lungs, and containing all the proxi- 
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mate constituents of the body, is carried by the 
pulmonary veins to the left auricle of the heart ; 
from this it is propelled into the left ventricle ; 
and from this it is driven into the aorta^ to flow 
through the whole arterial system, giving out 
nourishment as it flows to the brain, the nerves, 
the bones, the muscles, and, in short, to every 
part of the human system. How this is effected 
we cannot tell. It is a profound mystery; never- 
theless, it is a great fact, and it only illustrates 
what every intelligent and sober-minded man will 
be disposed to say of himself; ^^I am fearfuDy 
and wonderfully made.'* We cannot even con- 
ceive how it is possible for the different parts of the 
human body to abstract from the arterial blood, 
just that element, and that alone, which its neces- 
sities require ; aye, and to do so in such nice pro- 
portion, as at once to produce and preserve the 
beauty and the symmetry of the whole. And 
yet we see that this is done. The brain, and the 
nerve, and the muscle, and the tissue, and the 
bone, and the skin, attract those constituents of 
the blood, and only those constituents, of which 
they are respectively composed. The brain never 
selects from the arterial blood the constituents of 
the bone ; the bone never selects the constituents 
of the brain. No mistake is committed by auy 
part of the body in selecting the proper element 
which is needed, and no failure ever takes place 
in assimilating the appropriated materiel; for 
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10 OUB DRINKS. 

while the right constituent is always appropriated, 
the right quantity is always selected too. Nor is 
the work of assimilation performed in a slovenly, 
or in a careless manner^ so as to destroy the fine 
proportions of the body, or mar its loveliness and 
its beauty. On the contrary, Nature, through all 
her works, when suffered to speak out, proclaims 
the divine maxim; ^^The hand that made me is 
divine.'* Everything on which the eye rests is 
full of beauty and loveliness, and the most grace- 
ful symmetry, not to say of grandeur and of 
glory. Universal nature is a proof and an illus- 
tration of this, from the smallest flower that grows 
by the way-side, to the stately palm-tree or the 
lofty cedars on Lebanon ; from the simplest 
animal organism to the perfected beauty and 
symmetry and loveliness and grace of her, whom 
Milton sings as the mother of our race : — 

" Under €h>d's forming hands a creature grew, 
Manlike, but different sex, so lovely, fair, 
That what seemed fair in all the world, seemed now 
Mean, or in her siunmed up, in her contained ; 
And in her looks, which from that time infused 
Sweetness into my heart unfelt before. 

^ Such as I saw her adorned 

With all that earth or heaven could bestow 
To make her lovely ; on she came, 
Led by her heavenly Maker, tho' unseen ; 
Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love.** 
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017B DRINKS. 11 

II. We now ask, in the second plaxse. What is it 
that thus sustains health and life ? 

We have already seen that all the constituent 
elements of the human body are derived from the 
blood; that the body is composed essentially of 
albumen, fibrin, and red corpuscles ; and that the 
blood is formed from chyle and lymph, and venous 
blood aerated in the lungs by the oxygen of the 
atmosphere. But as these constituents of the 
blood are elaborated in the body from food that is 
eaten, and the air that is inhaled, it irresistibly 
follows that those substances only are nutritious 
which contain either albumen, or a substance ca- 
pable of being converted into albumen. Albumen is 
found in greatest abundance in the flesh of animals, 
the chief constituent of which is muscular fibre. 
But chemistry explains this highly nutritious pro- 
perty, by shewing that muscular fibre and the 
albumen of the blood contain precisely the same 
elements, and in the same proportion; so that 
muscle and blood are both of them albumen, the 
one merely coagulated and fibrilized, and the other 
fluid. The difference between the two is so small, 
that the nicest analysis produces precisely the 
same elements, and in exactly the same proportions. 
Nor must we here overlook the important fact, 
clearly brought out by Liebig, and beautifriUy 
stated by our own Gregory, that the great con- 
stituents of vegetables and herbs are identical in 
composition with albumen; containing exactly the 
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same elements^ and in the very same proportion, 
as the chief copstituent of the blood. " How ad- 
mirably simple/' exclaims the accomplished German 
already named, " after we have acquired a knowledge 
of this relation between plants and animals, appears 
to us the process of formation of the animal body, 
the origin of the blood and of its organs ! The vege- 
table substances which serve for the production of 
blood, contain already the chief constituent of 
blood, ready formed, with all its elements. The 
nutritious power of vegetables, therefore, is directly 
proportional to the amount of these sangui-genous 
compounds which are in them, and the ox, in con- 
suming such food, receives the very substances 
which in flesh support the life of man. The earth, 
the water, and the air, support herbivorous animals; 
and the flesh of the herbivorous supports the life of 
the camivora. Thus animal food contains the 
nutritive constituents of plants, only stored up in 
a concentrated form.'' 

*' Vegetables, of course," says Dr. Lees, ^^ diflTer 
widely in the proportions which they possess of 
the flesh and fat-forming elements. Some pro- 
ductions, as wheat, grapes, &c., contain them in 
such nicely-balanced proportions as to preserve the 
frame in the most perfect health and strength,when 
used as the chief, or even exclusive, article of diet i 
while, of other productions, we require a more 
constant variety, in order to keep up the health 
and vigour of the body. Hence, substances in 
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which the two principles of food are both abundant^ 
as grapes and barley in the East, wheat in Britain, 
oatmeal in Scotland, or maize in America, are 
generally and aptly honoured with the title, ^ staff 
ofhfe/^' 

We cannot pass away from this part of our sub- 
ject without noticing how beautifully it brings out 
the believer's perfect identity with Christ, " The 
bread of life, the bread which came down from 
heaven/' The plant lives upon the soil, herbivo- 
rous animals live upon plants, and man lives upon 
all. Analyse the man, the animal, and the plant, 
and you get precisely the same great elements on 
which they all feed, and by which they all are 
nourished — the carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, &c., 
which enter into imiversal vegetable and animal 
organism. But the believer lives upon Christ ; he 
feeds upon him by a true and a living faith ;. he 
^' eats the flesh and he drinks the blood of the Son 
of man." And accordingly, if you analyse his 
character, you will get the food on which he lives, 
a crucified Saviour, with all his holiness, and his 
meekness, and his gentleness, and his purity, and 
and his faith, and his love. As certainly as you 
will discover the garbage of a depraved appetite 
in a bad man's life, displaying itself in ^' the works 
of the flesh," so assuredly will you find in the 
believer's character the heavenly manna on which 
he daily feeds, manifesting itself in " the fruits of 
the spirit, love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
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ness^ goodness^ faith^ meekness^ and temperance/' 
Thus every believer exclaims with Paul, " I am 
crucified with Christ; nevertheless, I live, yet not 
I, but Christ Iweth in me ; and the life, that I now 
live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me and gave himself for me/' 
And thus are the words of inspiration verified, 
*'We all beholding, as in a glass, the glory of the 
Lord, are changed into the same image, from glory 
to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord/' Nor 
is the language of our great epic bard less true 
when he affirms : — 

** That oft converse with heavenly habitants, 
Begins to cast a beam on the outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 
And turns it by degrees to the soul's essence, 
Till all be made immortal !" 

III. This leads us to inquire, in the third place. 
Is alcohol conducive to health and life as an article 
of food? 

We distinctly and emphatically answer, No. It 
does not contain one particle of nutritive matter 
itself and it destroys it wherever it finds it.* Ac- 
cordingly, Dr. Carpenter, professor of medical 
jurisprudence in University College, London, 
expressly affirms ^'that it may be accepted as an 
indubitable fact in organic chemistry, that there 
is not the slightest relation of composition between 
alcohol and muscular tissue ; and aU our present 
* Liebig. 
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knowledge tends to prove^ that the albuminous 
matter of bloody which constitutes the pabulum of 
that tissue, cannot be generated within the body 
of man^ or any other animal, but is derived imme- 
diately from the food. Wb cannot regard alcoholic 
liquors, then, as contributing to the nutrition of mus^ 
cular tissue, except in so far as they may contain 
albuminous matters in addition to the alcohol.'^ 
Moreover, he significantly adds^ '^ that we have no 
example of an organic compound being found ap- 
plicable to the nutrition of the animal tissues, 
which is the product of incipient decay, or decom- 
position ; yet this may be affirmed to be the case 
with alcohol; since the alcoholic fermentation is the 
first of a series of degrading changes, which, if 
allowed to continue unchecked^ terminates in the 
putrefactive process. Neither have we any exam- 
ple of the application of an organic compound to 
the nutrition of animal tissues, which excites upon 
any of them such a decidedly poisonous influence 
in large doses as alcohol does.^^ But it must be 
carefully remembered, that we do not condemn 
the use of alcohol by the pharmaceutist, in com- 
pounding his medicines, or by the physician pre- 
scribing it for the purpose of stimulating into 
greater activity the functions of animal life when 
this is necessary, which is seldom. To the former, 
it is absolutely necessary; and to the latter, it 
may often be of the greatest importance and utility. 
But, even when necessary, it is an evil in itself— a 
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less injury inflicted in order to avoid a greater ; 
for, as Dr. Trueman observes, " no disease can be 
cured without injury to the health, for the remedies 
employed for this purpose always cause some ex- 
cessive and unnatural action in the body, which 
lessens its power /^ But it is not the medicinal 
use of alcohol which we condemn, it is the non-medi^ 
cinal use of it which we denounce and reprobate. 
To the diseased, or even to those who experience 
mere functional derangement, from whatever cause, 
its skilful employment may perhaps be of advan- 
tage, though this is denied by many eminent men ; 
but to the perfectly healthy, and to the properly fedy 
its most moderate use is an abuse, and to such it is 
always less or more injurious. Accordingly, Pro- 
fessor Gregory says that the abuse of fermented 
liquors is hurtful in two ways ; first, by the pecu- 
liar stimulus which alcohol, unless much diluted, 
exerts on the nervous system in some way un- 
known ; and secondly, by increasing the propor- 
tion of respiratory matter to sangui-genous far 
beyond the proper standard. By virtue of its 
strong attraction for oxygen, alcohol is first ox- 
idised, while the food and tissues are imperfectly 
pxidised, and disease is thus induced. If the food 
already contains a full or large proportion of starch 
or fat, every drop of alcohol is hurtful ; but when 
the food is too rich in sangui-genous matter, wine 
and beer are wholesome,* in his estimation. 
• Gregory's Organic Chemistry, p. 689. 
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Hence^ he argues^ the food of animals should 
contain a due admixture of sangui-genous and res- 
piratory food — the former to supply the waste of 
the tissues^ the latter to supply the animal heat. 
The sangui-genous food is alhumen^ fibrin^ or 
cassein ; the respiratory, starch, sugar, or fat. 

Alcohol belongs to the respiratory class; and 
therefore, if properly diluted, and used as an 
addition to sangui-genous food, such as lean meat, 
cheese, eggs, pease and beans, it may be useful, in 
the opinion of Professor Gregory; an opinion, 
however, which is controverted by Copland, Prout, 
Lees, and some others. But if added to food 
already containing five, six, ten, or fifteen parts of 
respiratory, for one of sangui-genous matter — and it 
will be diflScult to procure any other kind of food — 
he believes it to be hurtful, as reducing the pro- 
portion of the latter still farther. 

Moreover, Dr. Gregory states that "the best 
proportion for a working man is about five of 
respiratory to one of sangui-genous matter.^^ Nor 
does Divine Providence shut us up to the dietetic 
use of either spirits, wine, or beer, in order to pre- 
serve this proportion of respiratory to sangui-genous 
matter in our food. Liebig declares that the 
commonest, the plainest, and the simplest food, 
is rich in all the elements of nutrition and 
heat, and that too in the right proportion ; so that 
all classes are equally within the reach of healthy 
existence. This declaration is fully confirmed 

c 
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by our distinguished countryman Gregory; so 
that^ while science admits that alcohol belongs to 
the respiratory class, and may, in certain cases, 
be useful, it also shows that it is far from being a 
necessary or a proper article of food, or that we 
should have either general or frequent recourse to 
it. Indeed, it teaches us the very reverse of this. 
Liebig and Gregory say that 
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Thus, if a poor man have no richer food than 
milk, pork, oatmeal, barley, and potatoes, he will 
have, for every fifty parts of sangui-genous matter, 
282 of respiratory food. This is more than the 
healthy proportion ; so that every drop of alcohol 
becomes injurious in such circumstances. Nay, 
if he be confined to mere bread and water — bread 
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as it comes from the hand of God — if lie have 
nothing more than the promise^ " Your bread shall 
be given and your water shall be sure/' he possesses 
what is sufficient for healthy existence. We speak 
of existence, and not of extraordinary labour ; in 
which latter case, a much larger proportion of the 
nutritive element is necessary, in order to supply 
the greater waste of the tissues. Coarse wheat 
bread, with the bran and gluten natural to it, con- 
tains the right proportions of the nutritive and the 
heat-producing elements; so do oatmeal and 
barley bread ; the two last furnishing rather more 
than the necessary proportions of respiratory 
matter. In no case, therefore, even when men 
live most sparingly, are fermented liquors neces- 
sary as an article of food, being a respiratory only, 
and a dangerous one too, as the poorest fare 
always contains an excess of the respiratory element 
over the sangui-genous. 

These remarks apply with equal force to the use 
of wine. We do not mean the abominable adul- 
terations, or rather the nauseous compositions 
with which the British market, to an alarming 
extent, is supplied by our second-rate wine-houses, 
and of which none can drink plentifully without 
serious physical injury ; but we refer to the purer 
vintages of the Douro and the Rhone, the Moselle 
and the Rhine. These wines are almost all fer- 
mented, and they contain only from ten to four- 

c 2 
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teen per cent, of aleoliol ; while it is well known 
that, according to Dr. Christison, our 
Port Wine contains from 30 per cent, of alcohol to 37 
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Nor can we here forget to state a fact, which 
the physician detects, but which he cannot explain, 
namely, that alcohol which exists in the fermented 
juice of the grape is much more beneficial in dis- 
ease, and much less injurious in health, than is the 
same quantity of alcohol when not so combined ; 
or, as Liebig says, "alcohol in wine produces a 
minimum of injurious after-eflfect/^ Indeed, so 
far are we from condemning the proper use pf 
even the fermented blood of the grape, in cases of 
functional derangement and disease, that we are 
fully prepared to homologate the conclusions of 
the great German chemist, corroborated as they 
are by our illustrious countryman Gregory, when 
he says of it — "As a restorative or means of re- 
freshment, when the powers of life are exhausted ; 
as a means of giving animation and energy when 
man has to struggle with days of sorrow; as a 
means of correction and of compensation when 
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misproportion occurs in nutrition, and when the 
organism is deranged in its operations ; and as a 
means of protection against transient organic dis- 
turbances; wine — the wine of the Bhinegau — ^is 
surpassed by no product of nature or of art/^* 
But this eulogium, be it carefully remembered, is 
not passed on the port and the sherry, and the 
Madeira, which are generally used in this country, 
of which no man can drink freely with impunity; 
but it refers to the simply fermented fruit of the 
vine, as used on the banks of the Var, the Moselle, 
and the Rhine ; which, simple as it is, and contain- 
ing at an average only twelve or fourteen per cent, 
of alcohol, is always mixed with water, when used 
by the Rhinelander. Nor must we overlook the 
fact, that even this wine is praised by Liebig, only 
when used in its medicinal character, not when 
employed in a dietetic capacity ; when "mispropor- 
tion occurs in nutrition, and when the organism is 
deranged in its operations/^ 

Nor must we neglect to state, that, while fer- 
mented liquors may be medicinally useful to the 
aged and the infirm, the sickly and the diseased^ 
water is the proper beverage of man — the safest 
and the best drink to the healthy and the strong. 
This is the universally expressed opinion of every 
eminent and respectable writer on dietetics; an 
opinion which is confirmed by the British Pharma- 
copoeia, and adhered to by every respectable phy- 
* Liebig's Letters on Chemistry, page 454. 
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sician^ not only in our own country, but also on 
the continents of Europe and of America. 

But, while water is recommended as the proper 
beverage of man by all who are qualified to speak 
upon the subject, science and universal experience 
declare that alcohol, in all its combinationSy is a 
positive and effectual poison.* In its composition 
and effects it is incapable of promoting in any 
way healthy existence ; and to persons in a state 
of health, and properly fed, it is under all circum- 
stances both unnecessary and pernicious. We 
say, when properly fed ; that is, when the proper 
admixture of nutritive and heat-producing food 
is enjoyed. The rich, from their habits, invariably 
secure this ; so that fermented liquors are always 
unnecessary to them as a respiratory, and useless 
to them as a source of nourishment ; for they pos- 
sess none. The poor, from their circumstances, 
cannot so easily command this ; but, if they suffer 
at all, it is not from a deficiency of the respiratory 
element, which they always have in excess, for the 
poorer the fare, the greater is the excess ; potatoes 
containing eleven parts of the heat-producing 
element, and" only one of the nutritive. They 
never suffer from an excess of the sangui-genous 
element. Therefore, if alcohol be unnecessary to 
the rich, whose food is always supplied in healthy 
proportions, it must of necessity be still more 

* ** Alcohol is a powerful, subtle, and corrosive poison." — 
Pereira's Materia Medica, 
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unnecessary to the poor^ whose food is deficient^ 
not in the respiratory element^ which is always in 
excess^ but in nutritive matter. No doubt alcohol 
may be taken in remarkably small quantities^ ac- 
cording to the habits of respectable men at the 
present day^ which both modifies and conceals its 
positively injurious effects ; but, says Dr. Grindrod, 
''the moderate proportion in which it may be 
taken, does not do away with its injurious conse- 
quences. They are only less in degree, and in 
reality are in the end more destructive, because 
less observed and less guarded against. It may, 
indeed, be affirmed, that there exists no safeguard 
against the evils of alcoholic stimulants, but in 
the total and permanent abandonment of their use, 
in all their varied and seducing combinations.'^* 

In showing you that alcohol is always positively 
injurious to the healthy constitution, we notice : — 

1. That it cannot be converted into albumen, or 
into any element that enters into the body of man. 

2. That it does not enter the circulation by the 
ordinary channels, but permeates the vessels and 
the tissues of all vital organism. 

3. That it excites, and irritates, and inflames 
every tissue that it touches. 

4. That it vitiates the matter, and destroys the 
healthy action of the nerves and of the brain. 

5. That it oxidizes the oxygen of the blood, 
destroys its nutritive properties, and prevents the 

* Bacchus, page 334. 
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formation of albumen — the only element that can 
sustain both health and life^ and — 

6. That it directly produces the most frightful 
diseases to which man is exposed. 

(1.) When alcohol passes into the stomachy it 
defies the solvent powers of the gastric juice, re- 
fuses to combine with the comminuted elements 
of food, and is never converted into chyme. " By 
itself/^ says Pereira, ^^it cannot form tissues, since 
it is deficient in some of their essential ingredients, 
namely, nitrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus ; and 
there is no reason to suppose that it contributes, 
even in part, to the renovation of tissues.'' When 
alcohol escapes into the duodenum, it is never 
blended, either with the bilious or with the pan- 
creatic juices. It cannot be chylified or converted 
into albumen, the great pabulum of life. Liebig 
accordingly affirms, that beer, wine, spirits, &c., 
furnish no element capable of entering into the cam- 
position of blood, nmsctilar fibre, or any part which 
is the seat of the vital principle.* 

(2.) But in finding its way through the human 
body, it does not observe the laws which regulate 
the transmission of the chyle, the lymph, and the 
venous blood, for the nourishment of the system. 
It permeates the, coats of the stomach,t the duo- 
denum, and the smaller intestines; it finds its 
way into the absorbents, the veins, and the arte- 
♦ Liebig's Letters on Chemistry, p. 67. t Pereira. 
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ries; it saturates the liver and tlie pancreas; it 
rushes to the nerves^ to which it has a special 
affinity^ the nervous centres, the meduUa oblongata, 
the spinal column^ and the brain. 

(3.) Nor is it harmless in its course. It produces 
physical mischief and derangement wherever it 
goes. When it is greatly diluted^ it acts as an 
astringent on the absorbents^ the veins^ and the 
arteries ; it contracts the diameter of all the 
vessels to which it is applied ; and it necessarily 
accelerates the motion of the fluids passing 
through these narrowed channels. This effect is 
temporary — ^it does not last; and it is entirely 
misunderstood and misinterpreted by the drunkard 
himself; not to say by some professional men, who 
should know better. The increased stimulus is 
mistaken for increased tone, and the derangement 
in the circulation is erroneously conceived to be 
augmented energy in the functional activities of 
life. A greater blunder can scarcely be committed 
by a professional man. A change soon takes place, 
if the alcoholic stimulus be continued ; the astricted 
vessels not only relax, but they also become en- 
larged beyond their former natural dimensions, 
and a proportionately greater degree of languor 
and depression succeeds. This change does not 
always bring with it its lesson of wisdom. Re- 
newed, and increased, and stronger potations are 
craved, to throw off this depression, to elevate the 
mind, and to stimulate the functions. The desire 
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increases with the frequency of indulgence, and 
the danger augments with the strength of the 
seductive beverage. Tn its stronger and less 
diluted form, alcohol, when applied to any portion 
of the mucous membrane, or to any of the tissues^ 
instantly dilates the veins and arteries, and retards 
the flow of the blood.* If the application of strong 
spirit be continued, the blood completely stagnates^ 
and the red corpuscles crowd together ; their 
colouring matter mingles with the liquor sanr 
guinis, and their normal form is entirely lost; 
ultimately, the tissue dies, and is separated by 
gangrene. These statements are not the ex- 
pressions of one who merely feels deeply and 
speaks strongly, and whose language may be 
regarded as highly exaggerated. No ; it is the 
language of truth which we employ ; we are 
stating literal facts, and you may obtain ocular 
demonstration of the correctness of our repre- 
sentations, by experimenting for yourselves — not 
on yourselves, but for yourselves — by placing the 
transparent web of the frog^s foot under a micro- 
scope. Examine first its natural appearance ; 
then let a drop of diluted alcohol fall on the 
membrane in the field of your vision ; and in the 
next place, use repeatedly strong concentrated 
alcohol ; and thus you will see for yourselves that 
our statements are rigidly accurate. It is no 
wonder that the late Sir Astley Cooper, principal 
* Cragie's ELements of Physic. 
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surgeon to the British Court, should say ; " I 
never suffer ardent spirits to be in my house, 
thinking them evil spirits ; and if the poor could 
vritness the white livers, the dropsies, the shat- 
tered nervous systems, which I have seen, as the 
consequences of drinking, they would be aware 
that spirits and poisons are synonymous terms/' 

(4.) We have already stated, that alcohol has a 
peculiar liking to the nervous system.* It has an 
affinity to the nerves, the spine, and the brain ; it 
rushes, to them with singular rapidity, and in a 
few seconds it produces its natural consequences, 
as might be inferred from the innumerable nerv- 
ous filaments that line the mucous membrane of 
the stomach. The brain is the fountain of the 
whole nervous system, and it sends forth nerves 
to every part of the body. These nerves issue in 
pairs from the brain, and &om both sides of the 
spinal column, which is simply a continuation of 
the medullary substance of the brain. They give 
power and feeling to the eye, the face, the jaw, 
the tongue, and, in short, to every portion of the 
human body. The eighth pair of nerves supply 
the stomach with nervous influence, on which 
digestion entirely depends. Destroy the healthy 
tone of these nerves, which can easily be done, 
by alcohol and other narcotic poisons, and diges- 
tion is at an end, until their normal condition is 
restored by discontinuing the pernicious beverage ; 
* Fereira. 
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dyspepsia^ nansea^ loathing at food, severe head- 
ache, prostration of strength, a horribly corrupted 
breath, and all the ills that flesh is heir to, quickly 
succeed. Divide these nerves with the knife, which 
can easily be done, and the digestive functions of 
the stomach are for ever destroyed. The gastric 
juice ceases to flow, the food remains in the same 
undissolved condition in which it was when swal- 
lowed ; the cardiac and the pyloric movements are 
for ever arrested ; and the unhappy victim of the 
cruel experiment dies, literally starved to death, 
though with a full stomach. We are perfectly 
aware, when we make these statements, that gal- 
vanism can do much, not only in restoring the 
digestive power of the stomach when greatly 
enfeebled, but also in perfecting the process of 
chymification, even when the nerves of the sto- 
mach have been divided. But we have no reason 
to believe, even if it were possible to galvanize the 
stomach after every meal, that this inconvenient 
artificial application of electricity would prove 
either an adequate or a permanent substitute for 
the nervous influence in its normal condition. 

We have stated that alcohol has a strong pre- 
dilection for the nerves.* It rushes to them the 
moment it is thrown into the stomach ; in a 
few seconds it reaches the cerebrum, producing 
slight giddiness, unsteady vision, and confusion 
of thought. If the potations be continued, these 
• Gregory's Organic Chemistry. 
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efiPects are deepened ; the sensory ganglia are 
reached, sensation is benumbed, if not altogether 
destroyed, for the time ; the power of steady 
motion is no longer under the control of the 
mind ; the hands tremble and shake, refusing to 
do their office, and are entirely incapable of per- 
forming those nicer manipulations which they 
could easily master in soberer moments. If the 
debauch be continued — for the drunkard will suck 
up the poison with the mouth, even when the 
nerveless hands can no longer minister to the dis- 
eased appetite — ^the functions of the brain become 
completely suspended ; the medulla oblongata and 
the spinal cord are affected ; the breathing is 
difficult; the vision is lost; and tetanic spasms 
ensue. If speedy relief be not obtained, death 
closes the miserable and wretched scene; only, 
however, to lift the curtain, and, in the light of 
the Divine word, to unveil an infinitely more 
miserable and wretched existence, where the 
terrible sentence is verified, " Be not deceived ; 
drunkards shall not inherit the kingdom of God/^ 
Aye, 

If death were nothing, and nought after death, 
If when men died, at once they ceased to be, 

Then might the debauchee 
Untrembling mouth the heavens ; then might the drunkard 
Reel o'er his full bowl, and when 'twas drained, 
fill up another to the brim, and laugh 
At the poor bugbear death ; 
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But if there be an hereafter — 
And that there is conscience uninfluenced 
And suffered to speak out tells every man — 
Then must it be an awful thing to die ; 
More horrid still, to die by one's own hand ! 

Unheard-of tortures 
Must be reserved for such : these herd together, 
The common damned shun their society, 
And look upon themselves as fiends less fouL 

(5.) The effects of alcohol upon the blood are as 
destructive and fatal as they are upon the tissues 
and the nerves.* There is no part of the human 
body where blood is not to be found, whether in 
the arteries and veins and infinitely small capil- 
laries, or in the tissues on which the capillaries 
terminate, and where no vessel can be detected, 
even by the microscope. This is absolutely neces- 
sary to the health and the life of the system, 
which draws from the arterial blood the whole of 
its nourishment, and which assimilates its nume- 
rous elements into bone, muscular fibre, and nerve, 
as its necessities require. But while there is no 
part of the system where arterial blood is not to 
be found, neither is there any part of the human 
body to which . alcohol does not find its way.f 
But wherever it goes it puts forth its destructive 
influence ; and its presence, like war and the 
pestilence, is seen in the havoc which it makes. 

* Cragie's Elements of Physic, Liebig's Animal Che- 
mistry, p. 239. Pereira* 
t Liebig's Animal Chemistry, pp. 239, 240. 
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We have seen that the blood is rendered salutary 
and nutritious by the oxygen which it obtains in 
the lungs. Deprive it of this oxygen, and you 
not only take away all its nutritive properties, but 
you also convert it into .a fatal poison — a poison as 
certainly fatal to life as a musket ball through the 
brain. It is this want of oxygen in the blood 
that takes away health, and that cuts down life 
in consumption, and asthma, and disease of the 
heart. And if ever you have watched over persons 
suffering under such diseases, you must have seen 
the sallow skin, and the livid countenance, and 
the dark-blue lip — plain indications that the blood 
was not sufficiently s&rated in the lungs ; that it 
was fast losing its red arterial colour, and with 
its colour its nutritive properties ; that it was 
assuming more and more the appearance of dark 
venous blood, and, with the appearance, its deadly 
and destructive character. Now, this is exactly 
the pernicious effects of alcohol on the blood, aye, 
and, wherever it is habitually introduced into the 
system in potent doses, its effects are seen in the 
blue Up, in the blanched face, in the trembling 
hands, in the broken-down health, and in the ema- 
ciated, shivering, and shattered frame. Wherever 
it goes — and we see that it goes everywhere — it 
oxidizes the oxygen of the blood, rendering the 
venous blood still more and more pernicious, and 
converting the fine rich, nutritive, florid blood of 
the arteries and the lungs, into a dark innutritions 
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unhealthy fluid.* The heart and the arteries and 
the veins need arterial blood to nourish them, and 
to enable them to perform the necessary functions 
of physical life ; without which, they perish, and 
life becomes extinct. The bones, the tissues, the 
skin, and the nerves, require to be constantly 
supplied with arterial blood ; if their demands be 
partially denied, they languish, and health pro^ 
portionately suffers ; and if their requirements be 
wholly rejected, the first wave of venous Uood that 
reaches the brain prostrates the person, like a felled 
huUock; and if the mischief be not speedily arrested, 
life is absolutely and for ever gone, as in cases of 
strangulation and of drowning. Now, alcohol is 
not only pernicious to all the tissues of the human 
body, but it is also ruinous to the arterial blood, 
which nourishes them, and enables them to per- 
form the functions of life. It completely prevents 
the coagulation of the albumen, which the arterial 
blood carries to the different parts of the system ; 
it retards the formation of muscle, and of nerve, 
and of brain, and of bone, and of skin ; it refuses 
material to knit the fractured bone, to cure the 
incised wound, and to heal the broken skin; it 
is universally ruinous to the health and destruc- 
tive to the life of man. 

One atom of alcohol consists of one of oxygen, 

* Dr. Booker's Beitriige zur Hiel-kunde. Liebig's Animal 
Chemistry. Dr. Lees. 
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two of carbon, and three of hydrogen, united in 
a peculiar manner. 

When an atom of alcohol finds its way by per- 
meation of the tissues into the arterial blood, its 
elements are set free, and afterwards recombined 
in a different manner. The one atom of oxygen 
combines with one of the three atoms of hydrogen, 
and forms an atom of water. The other two atoms 
of hydrogen rob the arterial blood of two atoms 
of oxygen, in order to form two more atoms of 
water. While the two atoms of carbon rob the 
blood of four more atoms of oxygen, in order to 
form two atoms of carbonic acid, which, uniting 
with the iron, forms a carbonate of the protoxide 
of iron, as in venous blood. Thus the vital arterial 
blood is, by every single atom of alcohol, robbed 
of six atoms of oxygen, which alone renders it 
nutritious, and is converted into black and per* 
nicious venous blood.* These effects on the blood 
may be seen in the appearances of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach, from bond fide dis- 
sections, which clearly show, that the deteriora^ 
tion of the blood, the congestion of the blood 
vessels, and the ulceration of the inner coats of 
the stomach, keep pace with the vicious indul- 
gences of the drinker. Thus alcohol plays the 
part of an outlaw in the human system ; as an 
outlaw it bursts through all the ordinary channels 

* Liebig's Animal Chemistry, p. 239. Dr. Booker's 
Beitr^e znr Hiel-kunde. 
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of circulation ; as an outlaw it works mischief 
wherever it goes; as an outlaw it is absolutely 
destitute of every element that can be converted 
to the service of man; and as an outlaw it is 
universally regarded by the human body — ^hated 
and loathed and rejected by the whole. It is 
never converted into bone^ it cannot be changed 
into muscular fibre^ it is not assimilated into 
blood, nerve, or brain. Like Ishmael, its hand 
is against every one, and every one's hand is 
against it. And no wonder ; for it is in its nature 
ruinous to vital organism, and destructive to the 
life of man. 

(6.) Alcohol not only deteriorates the animal 
tissues and the blood and the nerves and the 
brain, but it also directly produces the most 
frightful disorders — delirium tremens, insanity, 
mental debility in the offspring, inflammation of 
the brain, apoplexy, and paralysis. It ruins the 
whole of the digestive system, inflames the liver, 
the kidneys, and even the skin. It destroys the 
strength of the body, converting the vigour of 
youth into the decrepitude of age, without age's 
respect ; and shrivelling energy of mind into drivel- 
ling idiotcy, without insanity's excuse. Well may 
we exclaim with the Bard of night ; 

" In our world death deputes 
Intemperance to do the work of age ; 
And hanging up the quiver Nature gave him 
As slow of execution for dispatch, 
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Sends forth hiB lioensed butchers, bids them slay 
Their sheep — their silly sheep, they fleeced before. 
And toss him twice ten thousand at a meaL 

Oh, what heaps of slain 
Cry out for vengeance on us !" 

These conclusions are neither rash nor reckless. 
They are founded upon profound physiological 
experiment ; they are the findings of careful 
scientific research ; and they are the recorded 
sentiments of every qualified practitioner who has 
examined the subject. To this there is no excep- 
tion, as far as we know. The witling, supported 
by the drinking customs of our country, will still 
have his joke at our supposed extravagancies; 
the sciolist, sustained by the absurd usages of 
society, will still smile condemnation on our 
peculiar notions ; but the man of sense will not 
condemn our sentiments, as long as he wants 
time and inclination and ability to examine the 
grounds on which we rest them ; and the man of 
candour and of science, who does investigate the 
subject for himself, is absolutely certain of adopt- 
ing our principles, homologating every one of our 
conclusions, and advocating our cause. Yes, and 
he will plead for total abstinence from all intoxi- 
cating liquors, on the ground which we have as- 
sumed — not because they are easily and frequently 
abused, and because their abuse is hurtful, but 
because their non-medicinal use is an' abuse ; and 
because in all ordinary cases they are in their very 
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nature essentially destructive to the health and to 
the life of man. We say this in perfect confidence, 
because we know that our statements are true, 
and because we also know that 

Magna est Veritas et prevalebit.* 

Nor are you to suppose that we stand alone, 
even now, on the ground which we occupy. On 
the contrary, there are thousands in this country 
and in other lands, who re-echo our sentiments, 
and adopt our language on the subject. Dr. 
Jewett, in the name of America, declares in a 
court of justice on his oath, ^^ I believe, as a 
physician, that the direct tendency of spiritous 
liquors is to destroy life. It a£fects the coats of 
the stomach, and, through the medium of the 
nervous system, deranges all the functions of the 
body. Alcohol passes directly into the circula- 
tion, and, consequently, is distributed through 
the whole system. It is classed by the most 
eminent medical writers as a poison. There is 
no power in the human system to change the 
nature of alcohol. It remains the same wherever 
it is found. It is absorbed, but not digested.^^ 
Austria lifts up her voice, and through Van Sweten 
exclaims, '' miserable is the condition of those who 
daily indulge themselves in the use of wine and 
spirits, for a fatal necessity then follows of repeat- 
ing them ; and at length, almost the whole system 
* The truth is great and shall prevail. 
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of the vital and animal actions depends upon a 
continuance of them/' Prussia^ with her ten 
thousand vineyards^ prefers the pure spring to 
the fermented firuit of the vine, though the least 
pernicious combination of alcoholic liquor; and 
with Hufeland assures us, that ^^ the best drink is 
water — a liquor universally despised, and even con- 
sidered as prejudicial. I will not hesitate, how- 
ever, to declare it to be one of the greatest means 
for prolonging life/' Nor is France silent upon 
the subject, though a wine-producing country ; 
for Orfila says that " alcohol is a violent poison, 
when injected into the cellular tissue, and that it 
produces through that channel the same effects 
as when taken into the stomach." And what 
does our own country declare, so generally in- 
dependent in thinking, and sound in judging, and 
out-spoken in proclaiming her sentiments ? Does 
she doubt upon the subject, or speak in hesitation 
on this all-absorbing question? No such thing; 
she neither doubts nor hesitates nor remains 
silent on the point. In the British Pharmacopoeia, 
the only and the universal medical standard for 
every chemist, surgeon, and physician, in the 
United Kingdom, it is declared " that alcohol is 
in its action a local irritant and astringent ; and, 
secondly, a sedative. Its local irritant action is 
marked by pain ; its astringent action is illus- 
trated by corrugation of the part to which it is 
applied. The sedative action of alcohol on the 
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brain^ constitutes it a powerful narcotic poison. 
For its eJBFects as such^ if rapidly brought on by 
a large dose, there is no antidote known/^ 

And what does the word of God say, that highest 
and best of all authorities ? It tells us, plainly 
and distinctly, that we are to abstain altogether 
from drinking. This positive prohibition cannot, 
and does not, apply to water, which is necessary 
to life ; neither does it apply to the unfermented 
fruit of the vine, which was promised to the 
Hebrews as a great temporal blessing, and which 
even profane history, in the person of Pliny, tells 
us, was universally regarded as highly medicinal 
and remarkably nutritious ; neither does it directly 
refer to the alcoholic beverages of the present day, 
for they had no existence, they were utterly un- 
known at the time when the canon of Scripture 
was completed; but it refers to the fermented 
and strongly drugged wines of the ancients, which 
were as destructive to health as they were ruinous 
to character. Such pernicious compositions have 
been used in every country, from the remotest 
antiquity down to the present day; and to all 
which beverages, by whatever name they are 
known, this positive prohibition applies. Abstain 
altogether from them. It is of no consequence 
what the name of the beverage is ; but it is of the 
highest moment to ascertain its character. What 
are its efiects on the organs of life f Does it derange 
the circulation, and irritate the tissues, and vitiate 
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the nervous organism^ and oxidise the blood? — and 

FHTSIOLOGT DECLARES THAT ALCOHOL DOES ALL THIS 

—then the Word of QroA says emphatically with 
regard to it, v^i^art, do not drink it at all. This is 
the literal translation of viiyj^arey as every scholar 
knows, though it is rendered in our authorised 
version, " Be sober,'' a rendering that completely 
emasculates the original injunction. This com- 
mand is frequently given in the New Testament, 
if we mistake not, whenever literal drinking is 
referred to, this same word is always employed — a 
word that literally enjoins absolute abstinence — 
and this is a circumstance that seems to us to be 
foil of significance, though almost invariably, if 
not altogether, overlooked in the arguments of 
total abstainers.* It assumes what we have 
attempted to prove, namely, that alcoholic beve- 
rages are pernicious to the healthy constitution of 
man; it does not say, that we are not to abuse 
them, or that we are to use them temperately and 
moderately. No such thing : it says that we are 
not to drink them at all, a most important injunc- 
tion, and strongly adminicular of our physiological 
argument. '^ Look not thou upon the wine when 
it is red,'' says the wise man, ^' when it giveth his 
colour in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. 
At the last, it biteth like a serpent and stingeth 
like an adder." And when does it do this ? Just 

* Dr. Lees takes the same view of this matter, I findi 
in the second vol. of his admirable works. 
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when the process of fermentation is going on, iy 
which alcoholis produced, a process which Solomon 
here describes as accurately^ though not in the 
terminology of science, as Liebig and Gregory* do 
in the nomenclature of the schools. We are not 
then to look upon it, we are not to partake of it ; 
for such wine, in the language of Pool, when ex- 
pounding this very passage, " will hurt the body, 
enervate the mind, waste the property, destroy the 
character, wound the conscience, and ruin the 
soul '/* for, as the wise man affirms, ^' at the last it 
biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.'' 
This injunction is as positive as it is plain; so 
positive, that every follower of Jesus should obey 
it; and so plain, that the simplest mind can 
understand it. If men admit that fermented 
liquors are hurtful to the healthy constitution, as 
we have alleged, the divine command not to par- 
take of them at all is reasonable, intelligible, and 
proper; but if we deny this, if we. maintain that 
alcoholic beverages are not in themselves, but only 
when taken in excess, hurtful and injurious to 
health, then we must of necessity charge God 
' with folly, in giving us a command not to drink 
them at all — a command that stands without a 
parallel in relation to every other lawful enjoy- 

* Liebig's Organic Chemistry, fifteenth letter. Gregory's 
Organic Chemistry, page 445. "Ferment, or yeast, is a 
substance in a state of putrefaction, the atoms of which 
are in a continual motion." 
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ment ; a command that is neither reasonable^ nor 
intelligible^ nor proper. From such an impious 
conclusion we must instinctively shrink. 

Moreover, Paul speaks as strongly upon the 
subject as Solomon does, which indeed might be 
expected, from the fact that both of them spoke as 
they were ^' moved by the Spirit of God/' and 
therefore they must of necessity say the same 
thing, when speaking on the same subject. In 
writing to the Thessalonians, he says,*'Apaovi/ /xi) 
KoBev^wfuv wg Kal bi \oiirol aXXa ypriyopw/jLey koi viy^o;- 
/i€v. 'Oi yap Kadev^ovTeQi vvktoq KaBivhovtn Kai 6i fuQvO" 
KOfAEvot, vvicrog fiedvovffiv.'* Our authorised version 
renders ypi?yopw/i€v Kai vri^pbtiuvy '^ Let us watch and 
be sober/' a rendering which falls far short of the 
strong and nervous energy of the original. Paul's 
injunction is, v^0w/i€y, *^ Let us entirely abstain /' 
an injunction which is perfectly equivalent to 
Solomon^s "Look not." They spoke under the 
influence of the same Spirit, they referred to the 
same subject, and they employed the same pro- 
hibitory language. And if they are not referring 
to fermented wine, pray what do they refer to ? 
Whatever it is, and we are willing to listen to any 
reasonable suggestion on the point, it must be 
admitted that it is strictly prohibited by both. 
But we are persuaded that no one will deny that 
wine is referred to in both cases ; and if so, then 
it is not the mere abuse of it that is forbidden so 
* 1 Thess. v. 6, 7. 
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stringently, but it is its dietetic use. " Look not 
thou upon the wine when it is red/^ &c., says the 
Holy Spirit, by the mouth of the wise man ; and, 
says the same Spirit, when referring to the same 
substance, by the apostle, y^^w/AO', ^' Let us entirely 
abstain.*' We are quite aware that v^^w may be 
rendered "Be sober;'* for one of its secondary 
meanings is, to be sober-minded, watchful, circum- 
spect. But the apostle is using the verb, not in 
a secondary, but in h primary sense, in the passage 
under review, and therefore its primary meaning, 
''Let us be entirely abstinent," is its proper 
rendering; not, "Let us be sober,'' its secondary 
meaning. That he is using the verb in its primary 
sense, that he is not referring to the mind or to 
the general deportment, or to the walk and con- 
versation of the professing Christian; but that he 
is speaking of drinking, and drinking alone, is 
manifest from the reason for the abstinence which 
he adduces in connection with the command; 
namely, " for they that sleep, sleep in the night ; 
and they that are drunken, are drunken in the 
night." The wakefuluess, which he here incul- 
cates, is the antithesis of natural sleep, and the 
abstinence which he enjoins is the antithesis of 
drunkenness. The verb Kadev^w seems to have 
three meanings, or to be employed in three diffe- 
rent senses, in the New Testament ; namely, Ist, 
natural sleep; 2nd, death, and 3rd, negligence. The 
two last senses cannot be admitted as the proper 
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rendering here; for death and idleness are not 
peculiar to the night, but natural sleep certainly 
is. We, therefore, understand him as enjoining 
wakefulness, in opposition to natural sleep. And, 
in like manner, we regard him as enjoining total 
abstinence, in opposition to drunkenness, using the 
verb >^^, which best conveys the idea of total 
abstinence, in opposition to the verb fieSewo, which 
is generally employed by classical writers to indi- 
cate intoxication. It is used in three different 
senses, indicating, 1st, intoxication ; 2nd, satiety in 
either eating or drinking ; and 3rd, perfect ful- 
ness. The word is generally used in a bad sensewhen 
referring to drink, and that Paul is alluding to 
natural drink here, as he certainly refers to natural 
sleep in the first clause of the verse, is obvious 
from the statement, " they that are drunken are 
drunken in the night,'* a statement that cannot 
be understood in any other sense than in a bad 
one. Now, the proper antithesis of drunken, in 
a bad sense, is abstinence, and the word that most 
perfectly expresses abstinence is viifj^uf, from riy (not) 
and viety (to drink), drink not at all — the very 
word that Paul employs ; and it is a violation of 
every sound principle of exegesis to give the second- 
ary meaning of vrii^iofievf Let us be sober, instead 
of its primary rendering. Let us be entirely absti- 
nent, when the primary subject alone is referred to, 
as in the present case. Schleusner says that yvi>^ 
primarily signifies sober, not drunken, abstinence 
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from excess in wine, or from the use of every in* 
toxicating liquor ; and that it is the antithesis of 
fti|6vw.* In Scott and LiddePs Lexicon, Oxford, 
the best classical authority in Europe, vrit^ is 
rendered to be sober, to live soberly, especially 
TO DRINK NO wiNE.f And the same authority in- 
forms us, that the compounds of vi?0« and its 
derivatives have the same meaning in the pages 
of the best Greek writers, a circumstance which 
every scholar will regard as of the greatest moment 
and importance in determining the true meaning 
of the word. Accordingly — 

vrt^aKifvta, signifies to make a libationwithoutwine, 

vrt^akil^iii, means to purify by a libation without 
wine, 

vri<pa\tog is. rendered without wine, unneless ; and 
/uiXiy/AttTxi viy^aXta are the oflferings to th^Eume- 
nides, composed of water, milk, and honey, in 
which there is no wine. This brings out the usus 
hqumdi, and completely confirms our interpreta- 
tion of yi?0««t 

Peter, too, when he is addressing the strangers 
scattered abroad throughout the provinces of Asia 
Minor, employs the same verb, vi?^w, and in a pre- 
cisely similar sense, we apprehend, though our 
authorised version renders it again, "be sober,'' 

* Poll, 6, 26 t Hesych. 

X ^sch. Eum. 107, c. f. Sop. O. c 481. Hesychius, 
Passorius, Eobinson, and Donnegan take the same view 

of yjj^. 
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instead of, "abstain altogether from drinking/' 
*' Be sober,* because your adversary the devil, as 
a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he 
may devour/' Dr. Adam Clark says, that there 
is a striking opposition betwixt the first word of 
the verse vri\l/aTt, and the last narairlri, which has 
not been noticed. The same verb, vivw, is used in 
both cases, though differently compounded. /'Be 
sober, vriypare, from yi? (not), and fniiv (to drink) ; 
yjfylfaTe, drink not at aU, do not swallow. The last 
word is raraTr/ij, from Kara (down), and frutv (to 
drink) ; drink down, swaUow down, devour. " If 
you swallow strong drink,'' says Dr. Clarke, ''the 
devil will swallow you. Hear this, ye drunkards, 
tipplers, topers, or by whatever name ye are 
known in society or among your fellow-sinners. 
Strong drink is not only the way to the devil, but 
it is also the devil^s way into you ; and ye are such 
as the devil (*:ara7riij) may swallow down.'' We 
also find thatHesychius explains vij^oXtoi by vritpovrec 
(sober), fw? ircTrwicorcc, not having drunk. And in 
perfect harmony with this interpretation of the 
word, Schleusner asks, vritpei nc (who is sober?), in 
the sense implied by the word yi?^w.] Is it the 
man who has drunk just a little? or has taken 
just as much as will do him good ? or who is a 
temperate man, who uses the good things of this 
life without abusing them? No, no; this is not 

* 1 Peter v. 8. 
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the idea of yinl>fa ; for he aflSrms^ that the man whd 
is sober, as indicated by v/a^w, is orav ektoq neOriQ tariy 
the man who is altogether without wine, or, in 
other words, the Total Abstainer. 

These prohibitory commands are exactly such as 
we should expe'ct from a God of infinite wisdom, 
and of absolute purity, and of boundless love, pro- 
vided that our statements are true and our condu^ 
sions colored, as we believe them to be. Science 
proves that alcoholic liquors are in themselves 
hurtful to health and life, and God says to us, 
" Look not to them /^ do not partake of them. 
Physicians of the highest standing throughout the 
world declare, that though useful as a medicine, 
they are positively destructive to health and life, 
as an ordinary article of food, and Paul commands 
us to abstain altogether from this use of them. 
Our unbroken experience of twenty-five years in 
the ministry of Christ constrains us to say, that 
the using of fermented liquors has produced an 
incalculable amount of iU, but no appreciaide 
amount of good; that it has cut down many fine 
young men, and laid them in a premature, not to 
say a drunkard's, grave; that it has broken up 
the peace of many a once happy family ; that it 
has ruined the prosperity of many, who would 
otherwise have done well ; that it has led many, 
very many, to neglect the ordinances of religion, 
and at last to make a total shipwreck of the faith; 
and that it has done, and is still doing, more harm 
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fo the church of Christ, than all the other bad 
practices of professing Christians put together; 
and, therefore, Peter exhorts, '^ Do not drink at 
all; because your adversary, the devil, as a roar- 
ing lion, walketh about seeking whom he may 
drink down." The teaching of the pulpit, the 
pleadings of the bar, and the opinions of the 
bench, brand drinking with being the prolific 
parent of poverty, of wretchedness, of immorality, 
and of crime ;* and, therefore, the apostle com- 
mands, vri<i>wiJLev, " Let us entirely abstain ;" nay, we 
are to abstain, not only from evil itself, but also 
" from all appearance of evil." 

If the researches of science, and the statements 
of physicians, and the teaching of the pulpit and 
the press, be correct, then the stringent prohibi- 

* At the Mansion House, as reported in the Times of May 
22, 1856, Sir R. W. Garden being on the bench, said to a 
prisoner, whom he was about to commit, " I have learnt^ 
as I supposed, when you were charged with the first of 
these robberies, you owe all this crime and misery to 
drink. Prisoner — You are right, my lord ; indulgence in 
drink has been my ruin. I went on from excess to excess, 
till I would do anything to gratify the inclination. I owe 
aU my misfortunes to that fisital propensity. Sir R. W. 
Ca/rden — I can trace almost every offence, for which I 
have committed unhappy persons to Newgate, to the 
dreadful influence of intoxicating liquors. I am for ever, 
from the bench, alluding to gin as the sure introduction 
to the most horrible evils with which they are capable of 
being afllicted." The prisoner, who appeared to be a person 
of education and talent, was committed for trial. 
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tions of the Scriptures against intoxicating and 
drugged wines are plain, proper, and intelligible; 
nay, they are absolutely necessary. They are 
exactly such as we should expect from a God of 
infinite wisdom, in relation to the dietetic use 
of a beverage, which is, in itself, hurtful to the 
healthy constitution of man ; for science and 
Scripture can never contradict one another, when 
properly understood, as the Author of Revelation 
is the Author of Nature too. But if alcohol be 
not in itself hurtful to health and destructive to 
life, not in its medicinal, but in its dietetic cha- 
racter, then the enactments of Scripture, not so 
much as to "look upon it,'' are unreasonable, 
capricious, and absurd ; nay, the statements of 
the wise man are absolutely untrue, when he 
avers, "at the last it biteth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder." 

But if the Bible contain one untrue statement, 
it is a forgery ; if it issue one improper command, 
it forfeits all claims to inspiration ; and if it utter 
a single dictum that contradicts true science, it is 
false. But Scripture and science teach precisely 
the same thing here, as we should expect. Science 
declares that fermented liquors are in themselves 
hurtful to health ; and the Bible says, vj?i//arc, " Do 
not drink them f " Look not upon them.'' Thus, 
true philosophy throws its light upon the teachings 
of the Divine word, and confirms the conclusions 
of a sound exegesis; and the Holy Scriptures, in 
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their turn, confirm the deductions of science, by 
their authoritative injunctions. They have the 
same Author, they breathe the same spirit, they 
speak the same language, and they inculcate the 
same practice. The Bible was not given for the 
purpose of teaching the sciences ; but as both 
science and Scripture claim the same Divine 
authority, they cannot possibly contradict one 
another. They may not speak with equal fulness 
on the same subject, as they are designed to take 
up difierent departments of Divine truth ,* but 
when they do speak on the same subject, it is 
and must be in perfect harmony, so that sound 
theology never traverses or can traverse the path 
of true philosophy ; they never contradict one 
another, when both are properly interpreted. 
Therefore, if you deny our allegations, you in- 
volve science and Scripture and experience in 
inextricable contradiction and absurdity; but if 
you admit them, you make the teaching of phi- 
losophy throw light upon the Divine law. The 
language of science and of Scripture confirms 
the testimony of experience ; and the Chemist, 
the Physiologist, and the Divine, speak only one 
language, when, with one voice, they exclaim, 
vii<^litvj " Let us entirely abstain.*' 

I. But if the dietetic use of fermented liquors 
be so strictly prohibited by science and Scripture, 
if we may not use them as freely as any of the 

E 
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staple commodities of life, if we are to regard 
them with a degree of caution that amounts 
almost to alarm — then, how does God promise to 
bestow wine upon the Hebrews as a distinguished 
temporal blessing ? The prohibition and the pro- 
mise seem to be incompatible with one another. 

The whole diflSculty here lies in assuming that 
the thing which is prohibited and the thing which 
is promised are precisely the same. If they were 
the same, then the diflSculty would be absolutely 
insuperable, and we could offer no rational exr 
planation of it. But they are not the same. The 
fruit of the vine is the thing promised, but fer- 
mented and drugged wine is the thing prohibited. 
The first is promised and given as a blessing ; the 
last is manufactured by man, and is always con- 
demned. The first is God's gift to man, and, like 
the Giver, is always good, and may be freely and 
unreservedly used; the last is man's invention, 
when " all flesh had corrupted themselves before 
God,'' and, like the inventor, is full of evil. '^ God 
made man upright, but he sought out many in- 
ventions." Because God promised to give to his 
people ^^com and wine and oil," as great temporal 
blessings which they were to enjoy freely and 
unrestrictedly, it does not logically follow, that 
alcohol, which is produced by fermentation, or 
that brandy and whisky, which man's ingenuity 
separates from the fermented mass by distillation, 
are included either in the promise to give, or in 
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the permission to use. These liquors form no 
part of the promise ; they are not identical in 
their elements with the things promised ; on the 
contrary, they are distinctly different in their 
essential elements, in their nature, and in their 
physical effects upon man. " Com and wine and 
oil ^^ furnish us with all those sangui-genous and 
respiratory elements that are necessary to healthy 
existence ; but alcohol, whether in fermented wine, 
or in brandy, or in whisky, does not contain one 
particle of nutritive matter. And although alcohol 
is properly enough classed as a respiratory, and 
may, when occasionally used, give relief to aged 
and infirm persons, yet it is both unnecessary and 
dangerous as an ordinary beverage. Unnecessary, 
for the slightest attention cannot fail to preserve 
the due proportions of sangui-genous and re- 
spiratory food; nay, it will require considerable 
ingenuity, especially on the part of the poor, to 
lessen the respiratory element to such an extent, 
as to warrant us in having recourse to fermented 
liquors to supply the deficiency — dangerous, as the 
history of drinking abundantly proves. " Indeed,^^ 
Pereira says, " if I had to point out the injurious 
qualities of alcohol, I think I could soon prove 
that, though it evolves heat in burning, it is an 
obnoxious and most expensive fuel. Consider its 
volatility, the facility with which it permeates 
membranes and tissues, and its injurious opera- 
tion before it is burned, in the lungs, the stomach, 

E 2 
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the liver, and the brain. Eemember that, though 
spirit burns and evolves heat, there are, under 
ordinary circumstances, better, safer, and cheaper 
combustibles to be burned in the vital lamp/' 
Where, then, is the inconsistency of promising 
" com and wine and oil '* as a blessing, and of 
prohibiting the dietetic use of fermented liquors ? 
We can see none. And the man who pleads for 
the use of fermented liquors upon the ground 
that God gave as a blessing the ^^ com and the 
wine" from which they are manufactured, may 
as properly plead for Aaron's golden calf, because 
God gave the Hebrews the gold and the silver 
from which it was formed ; he may as logically 
defend the Jews in worshipping Baal, because 
God conferred upon them " the com aivi the 
wine and the oil, and multiplied the gold and 
the silver which they devoted to his idolatrous 
service.''* The blessing and the use that we 
make of it are not one and the same ; the gift 
and the perversion of the gift are not identical ; 
" com and wine and oil " are not synonymous 
with fermented liquors. We see no inconsistency, 
therefore, between the promise and the prohibi- 
tion, the thing promised and the thing prohibited 
being essentially different in their nature, and 
in their effects upon the physical constitution 
of man. Instead of inconsistency between the 
promise and the prohibition, we discover the most 
* Ho8. il 8. 
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perfect harmony. We see nothing but kindness 
and benevolence and love to man, in promising 
to give him ^'wine that maketh glad the heart 
of man, and oil t^ make his face to shine, and 
bread which strengtneneth man^s heart ;^^* and we 
see nothing but the same kindness and benevo- 
lence and love watching over him with tender 
solicitude, in prohibiting the use of that wine, 
which, " at the last, biteth like a serpent and 
stingeth like an adder -y' that wine, of which In- 
finite Wisdom declares, " Wine is a mocker, strong 
drink is raging; whosoever is deceived thereby 
is not wise.^^ The things promised have never 
proved to be anything else but a blessing, and 
they fully justify and illustrate the benevolence 
of the Promiser ; the thing prohibited has con- 
fessedly blasted the reputation and destroyed the 
happiness and ruined the souls of myriads of the 
human family, with an infinitely small modicum 
of advantage to counterbalance the terrible evil ; 
and, therefore, it fully warrants the stringent pro- 
hibition, " Look not thou upon the wine when it 
is red, when he giveth his colour in the cup, when 
it moveth itself aright : at the last it biteth like a 
serpent and stingeth like an adder.'' 

Moreover, our explanation of this alleged incon- 
sistency between the promise and the prohibition 
is fiilly borne out by the well-established fact, 
that unfermented wine was in general use among 
* Psa. civ. 15. 
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the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, and the Egyp- 
tians, from the earUest antiquity. McCuUoch 
says, '^ In preparing their wines, the Ancients 
• often inspissated them till ^ey became of the 
consistence of honey, or even thicker. They were 
diluted with water previously to their being drank ; 
and, indeed, the habit of mixing wine with water 
seems to have prevailed much more in antiquity 
than in modem times.* Plutarch affirms, that 
" before the time of Psammeticus, about 600 b.c, 
the Egyptian kings and priests neither drank fer* 
mented wine nor used it in oflferings.'' Aristotle^ 
one of the most celebrated philosophers of Greece, 
and the founder of the Peripatetic sect, who was 
bom in Stagyra, in Thrace, 384 B.C., speaks of 
the existence of wine that had no intoxicating 
elementf ; and Polybius describes a similar kind 
of wine, made from dried grapes or raisins, which 
the Roman women were permitted to drink.]: 
Columella, a native of Gades, in Spain, who re- 
sided in Rome in the days of Claudius, mentions 
an unfermented and harmless wine which the 
Greeks called A/i£6v<Troc, (unintoxicating), describes 
the method of keeping the must, or expressed 
juice of the grape before fermentation, unchanged 
for a-year§ ; and he gives us various recipes for 
making medicinal wines, all of them unfermented. || 
The elder Pliny, who lived in the time of our 

♦ McCuUoch on Wines. f Meteor, iv. 9. 

X Poly. 6th book. § CoL adL 29. || Col. xiL 38, 39. 
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Saviour^ being bom a.d. 22^ and who lost bis life 
in that eruption of Vesuvius which overwhelmed 
the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii^ wrote a 
work on natural history, fifteen years after the 
ascension of Christ, which is admitted by com- 
petent judges to be one of the most precious 
monuments of antiquity extant. In this work 
he tells us that the Romans had 195 different 
sorts of wine, and that, if the species of these 
genera were reckoned, they would be double the 
number ; yet that, of all these, Falemian was 
the only sort which would bum.* He mentions 
fermented and unfermented wines, minutely de- 
scribing the process of making them both. He 
tells us distinctly, that the unfermented wines 
were the expressed juice of the grape, converted 
into syrups by evaporation or boiling, and that 
when they were used they were mingled with 
water.; but that, having undergone no vinous 
fermentation, they contained no alcohol, and that 
in consistency and properties, though not in 
flavour, they resembled honey. Moreover, he 
says, that long before his day the Greeks and 
Romans made unfermented wines, which were 
more costly than the fermented. In making 
these wines, he says, the juice being expressed 
from the grape, was boiled down to one-half in 
one kind, and to one-third in another; while in 
another kind honey was boiled with it, in order 
• Pliny : Nat. His. xiv. 6. See Free Chm-cli Tracts, No. 3. 
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to increase the saccharine matter^ and thus to 
prevent fermentation. Another method was, to 
dry the grapes down to one-half their size in a 
bath of boiling oil. But he also states, that some- 
times the juice of the grape, when expressed, was 
put into strong and air-tight vessels, and that 
these vessels were plunged into deep water, either 
fresh or salt, though the wine that was thus pre- 
served by the salt water was always preferred, as 
it acquired more speedily that pecuKar flavour 
which was so much esteemed in their oldest 
wines. Calmet assures us that '^ the ancients 
had the secret of preserving wine sweet through 
the whole year, and were fond of taking morning 
draughts of it.^' Horace obviously refers to this 
practice among the Eomans : — 

" Aufidius forti miscebat mella Falerno, 
Mendose ; quoniam vacuis committere venis 
Nil nisi lene decet leni prsecordia mulso 
Prolucris melius." 

(Aufidins first, most injudicious quafiTd 
Strong wine and honey for his morning draught : 
With lenient beverage fill your empty veins, 
For lenient miist will better cleanse the reins.) 

This testimony brings us irresistibly to the con- 
clusion, that unfermented wine was very generally 
used by the Ancients, and that it was considered 
by them to be far more costly and precious than 
that which was fermented. It also satisfactorily 
explains the impressions upon ancient coins, and 
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the scndptures upon ancient marbles, which re- 
present human figures squeezing the juice from 
the grapes into drinking goblets and cups, while 
the guests are sitting at table.* These are im- 
perishable, but truly significant, representations 
of the customs of the Ancients. Nor can we here 
forget the Anacreontic e£Pusions of the Greek and 
Roman poets, in which they speak of wine as made 
from the grapes at the very time of drinking it. 
Moreover, no scholar is ignorant of the fact, that 
many beUeve that Anacreon died of suffocation 
from a grape-stone, while in the act of drinking 
his wine. We care nothing for the accuracy or 
the inaccuracy of this popular opinion ; we say 
nothing about its being either well or ill founded ; 
but we avail ourselves of the allegation as furnish- 
ing us with a most valuable illustration of the 
particular kind of wine that was generally drank 
in his day, namely, the unfermented juice of the 
grape. Be it remembered, that he was bom in 
Ionia, 600 years b.c. Nor must we forget, that 
1718 years b.c, PharaoVs butler dreamed that 
'^ Pharaoh^s cup was in his hand, and he took the 
grapes and pressed them into Pharaoh's cup, and 

♦ See Akerman's Greek and Eoman Coins. Montfaucon's 
Antiquity Explained and Eepresented in Sculptures. There 
may be seen — at least we saw it in 1836 — near the street of 
dried firuits, in the excavated portion of Pompeii, a paint- 
ing of Bacchus pressing the juice out of a bunch of grapes 
into a vase on the top of a pillar. 
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he gave the cup into Pharaoh's hand/' True, it 
was only a dream ; but the dream seems to us, 
when examined in the light of early customs, to 
be founded on a prevailing practice in the Egyp- 
tian Court, rather than to be suggested by fancies 
which had no foundation in reality. " Indeed," 
Michaelis says, " the Egyptians drank no wine ; 
they considered it as an invention of the evil 
genius Typhon; but they did not object to drink 
the wine of the grape, provided it had not been 
fermented. Thus the chief butler does not pour 
out wine for Pharaoh, but only mixes the juice of 
ripe grapes with water/' Among the Locrians, 
if any one was found to have drank unmixed 
wine, unless when prescribed by a physician, he 
was punished with death, the laws of Zeleucus so 
requiring. PKny obviously refers to the practice of 
drinking the newly-expressed juice of the grape, 
when he says that " the most useful wine is that 
which has all its strength broken by the filter.''* 
We have seen some of these filters, or wine- 
strainers, in the Museum of Naples. They were 
found in the ruins of Pompeii. They are bronze ; 
but Martial says that the poor were in the habit 
of using a linen strainer for their wines. Snow 
was put into the strainer, so that the wine was 
cooled as well as purified in passing through them. 
Moreover, the gluten would also be thus separated 
from the expressed juice, an element which is 
• Nat His. xxiii. 1. 
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essential to fermentation. This shows the import- 
ance of these wine-strainers in preserving nnfer- 
mented wine ; and the fact of their being found 
in the excavations of Pompeii shows that they 
were in general use at the time of its overthrow. 

The Rev. Dr. Duff passed through France in 
1840, on his way to India. In his journey he 
discovered much that illustrated the goodness of 
God to the Jews, when he furnished them abun- 
dantly with such a refreshing, nourishing, and 
cheering beverage, as the unfermented juice of the 
grape ; that explained the apparent inconsistency 
of God, in at one time promising wine as a blessing, 
yet at another time in prohibiting it as a curse ; and 
that vindicated the divine character from every un- 
worthy suspicion. '^ In these countries,^' he says, 
'' mantled with vineyards, one cannot help learning 
the true intent and use of the vine in the scheme 
of Providence. In our own land, wine has become 
so exclusively a mere luxury, or, what is worse, 
by a species of manufacture, an intoxicating beve- 
rage, that many have wondered how the Bible so 
often speaks of wine in conjunction with com 
and the other staple supplies of animal life. Now, 
in passing through the region of vineyards in the 
east of France, one must perceive that the vine 
greatly flourishes on slopes and heights, where the 
soil is too poor and gravelly to maintain either 
com for food or pasture for cattle. But what is 
the providential design in rendering this soil, 
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favoured by a genial atmosphere^ so productive of 
the vine, if its fruit becomes solely, either an 
article of luxury, or an instrument of vice ? The 
answer is, that Providence had no such design. 
Look at the peasant at his meals in vine-bearing 
districts. Instead of milk, he has before him a 
basin of the pure unadulterated blood of the grape. 
In this, its native and original state, it is a plain, 
simple, and wholesome liquid, which at every 
repast becomes to the husbandman what milk is 
to the shepherd — not a luxury, but a necessary ; 
not an intoxicating, but a nutritive beverage. 
Hence, to the vine-dressing peasant of Auxerre, 
for example, an abundant vintage, as connected 
with his own immediate sustenance, is as im- 
portant as an overflowing dairy to the pastoral 
peasant of Ayrshire. And hence, by such a view 
of the subject, are the language and the sense of 
Scripture vindicated from the very appearance of 
favouring what is merely luxurious, or positively 
noxious, when it so constantly magnifies a well 
replenished wine-press, in a rocky mountainous 
country like that of Palestine, as one of the richest 
bounties of a gracious Providence, not to the rich 
or mighty of the earth, but to man as man, with 
his manifold physical wants and infirmities.^'. 

Mr. Homes, an American missionary, as reported 
in the BMiotheca Sacra, and referred to by the 
Free Church Abstainers' Committee in one of 
their able tracts, gives a similar explanation of 
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this very difficulty. " Americans/^ he says, " could 
with difficulty understand how the fruits of the 
vine, called wine in the Bible, are in more than 
thirty passages associated with tithes and oflferings, 
or with com and oil, as chief temporal blessings, 
besides symbolizing spiritual benefits. The source 
of embarrassment seems to arise in great measure 
from the supposition that the chief produce of the 
vineyard is, and was, that which we at this day 
call wine, and that the vineyard was cultivated 
chiefly for its yielding such wine.^^ 

'^ Grapes,^' he continues, ^' come into season in 
August, continuing for about four months. During 
this period they are constantly used, not as an 
agreeable dessert, to stimulate and gratify the 
appetite after it has been satisfied by a substantial 
meal, but as a substantive part of the meal itself; 
80 much so that I believe I am correct in stating 
that, from August till December, bread and grapes 
are substantially the food of the people. Very 
thin cakes of bread, made of flour, or of barley-meal 
and flour mixed, and eaten with plenty of grapes, 
form the meals of the inhabitants of Lebanon, 
morning, noon, and night.*' 

" Here, too, as in Europe, grapes are dried in 
large quantities to preserve them as raisins, and 
in this form also they supply an article of food to 
be used after the grape season. Besides raisins, 
there is another form in which the fruit of the 
vine is preserved for use, after the season of grapes 
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has passed. By pickling and beating, a substance 
called dibs is made out of the grapes. It is purified 
by means of Ume, in some way like that in which 
sugar is prepared for use. It is about the consis- 
tence of honey^ and resembles it in appearance. 
It is made inconsiderable quantities; and bread 
and dibs is a very common meal in winter and 
spring. These statements will give a just impres- 
sion of the importance of grapes as a common 
article of daily food. Consider, too, how delicious 
a fruit fresh grapes must be in hot weather, in 
such a climate as Palestine.^^ 

In perfect harmony with these sentiments, 
Eab-shakeh is represented as speaking of the fruit 
of the vine as an article of food, and not of drink : 
" Make an agreement with me,^^ he says to the 
Jews, " and come out to me, and then eat ye every 
man of his own vine, and every one of his figtree, 
and drink ye every one the waters of his dstem.^^* 
And when Moses recounts the rich temporal 
mercies which God had bestowed upon the He- 
brews, he names wine as one of them ; but, if 
language has a meaning, it is not fermented, but 
unfermented wine, that he names. " He made 
him ride on the high places of the earth, that he 
might eat the increase of the fields ; and he made 
him to suck honey out of the rock, and oil out of 
the flinty rock ; butter of kine, and milk of sheep, 
with fat of lambs, and rams of the breed of Bashan, 
* 2 Kings, 18 and .31. 
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and goats^ with the fat of kidneys of wheat ; and 
thou didst drink the pure blood of the grape/'* 

II. But^ as a second objection to the sentiments 
which we entertain upon the question of fermented 
wine^ it is alleged that Christ made a large quantity 
of wine at the marriage in Cana^ that it was fer- 
mented wine^ and that the ruler of the feast de- 
clared it to be far better than the wine with which 
they were first supplied^ or^ in other words, that it 
was stronger, and contained a greater quantity of 
idcohol. We at once grant, that Christ made 
wine, that the quantity made was large, and that 
it was quite superior in quality to the wine that 
was first supplied. But we utterly deny that the 
wine was fermented, or that it contained a single 
atom of alcohol. 

The word wine determines nothing as to the 
nature of the beverage, even among ourselves ; it 
may be ginger wine in which there is no alcohol, 
or Rudesheimer in which there is six per cent., or 
strong-bodied port in which there is fifty-three. 
The word is equally uncertain in its meaning, 
when it occurs in our authorised version of the 
Scriptures. In the Old Testament there are eight 
Hebrew words, each having a diflerent meaning^ 
but all of them rendered mne ; and there is a ninth 
word, which is of frequent occurrence, and which 
is always translated strong drink^ with one excep- 

* Deut. xxxii. 13, 14. 
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tion, where it is rendered strong wine.^ Three of 
these words signify solids, not liquids ; a fourth 

♦ ^^^ (yaym), from rv^\ to press, or squeeze. A generic 
term, comprehending all kinds of wine, expressed juice, 
inspissated, red, white, new, or old. 

"nDtt? (shekhar), to drink largely, to make merry, to satisfy 
thirst, to fill with food, to be drenched, to be intoxi- 
cated. A generic term for any kind of sweet drink 
procured from the sap of the palm, or other trees, 
except the vine, or made from fruit or grain, but not 
from grapes. 

^DD (mesek), to mingle, to mix. A general term for any 
kind of mixture, whether of wine or other drinks ; and 
whether mixed with water only, or with aromatic or 
intoxicating drugs. 

MM (soveh), to tipple, to guzzle, to swill, to drink hard. A 
general term for boiled, baked, or inspissated wines, 
resembling the Latin sapa, and the Greek ^^/m. 

^^n (hamra), from "nttrij a distinctive term for wine not 
yet mingled ; to froth, to foam, to be in a ferment 
with heat, to be red. 

l&ll^n (tirosh); from t^n**, a generic term signifying the pro- 
duce of the vine in general, from the kernel to the 
husk, but always in its solid form ; to possess ; pos- 
sessions. 

D'^DV (ausis), from DD^> a specific term for must ; expressed 
juice of any fruit ; literally, the fresh juice of the 
grape, as pressed or squeezed from it, by the hand, 
the wine-press, or other artificial means. 

na?'*a7iS (ehesha), from 27^, derivation somewhat doubt- 
ful; Pocock says it means cakes of dried grapes; 
Gesenius calls it a cake, or hardened syrup made of 
grapes. 

D'»1!3tt? (shemarim), from ntatt?, lees of wine ; preserves, con- 
serves, jellies ; a solid, not a liquid. 
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denotes wine made from grapes ; a fifths must^ or 
expressed juice ; a sixth, wine made by art ; the 
seventh and eighth refer to the mode of using the 
wine, whether pure or mingled ; and the ninth 
indicates palm wine, or any sweet drink not made 
firom grapes. 

In the New Testament there are four Greek 
words, all signifying different things, but all again 
translated wine* Thus, it is absolutely impossible 
to say what the substance is — whether it is a solid 
or a liquid, merely expressed juice, or fermented 
wine, as far as the language of our authorised 
version is concerned. The words translated wine 
must be examined in the light of philology, of 
science, of prevailing custom, and of Divine holi- 
ness, ere we can determine their true meaning. 

Now, while we have ample evidence that Christ 
made wine, we have no proof of its being either 
fermented, or drugged, or spiced ; and we refuse 

• ^Oipqs, (wine) ; the fermented juice of apples, pears^ 
grapes, &c. Homer's heroes drank it mixed with 
water, C F. Hdt. vL 84. It is called black or red, or 
sparkling. Wine /made from the palm, Hdt. i. 193 ; 
from the lotus, Hdt. iv. 177 ; from the vine, which is 
distinguished as "owos &fiw€Kiyo5, Hdt. ii. 60. 

TXwKos, (must) ; sweet new wine. Nic. AL 184, 299. 

Airparof , (unmixed, pure, unadulterated). It is applied to wine, 
At. Eq. 106 ; Ath. 441 C; to drink offerings, II. iv. 59 ; 
to blood, -^Esch. Cho. 578 ; to solids, Plat. Tim. 57 C ; 
to the mind, Xen. Cyr. viiL 7, 20. 

Xucfpa, (a fermented liquor, strong drink), LXX. 

F 
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to believe that it was so till satisfactory evidenoe 
of this is adduced^ which has never yet been even 
attempted. And why should he make fermented 
or drugged or spiced wine, when unfermented 
wine was common in his day — when it was con* 
sidered to be equally nutritive and medicinal, and 
when it was always regarded as the best ? These 
considerations assume greater importance when 
weighed in connection with the facts, that alcohol 
is the product of putrefaction, and that it is always 
injurious to the healthy and the properly fed.* 
Moreover, the character of Christ is the best pos- 
sible guarantee for the nature of the wine which 
he made. It could not be either spiced or drugged, 
or fermented, as no company could drink plenti- 
fully of such wine, even the least intoxicating, for 
a few days, without injury. We do not speak of 
tasting, but of drinking, and that plentifully, as at 
this marriage-feast. They had drank all that was 
provided, which we are warranted in assuming was 
not a small quantity, and yet the Saviour supplied 
them with at least 136 gallons more. But if this 
new supply was intoxicating, it could not '^ mani- 
fest the divine glory,^^t as it was designed to do. 
If it contained an element which is produced by 
incipient putrefaction, it is an extraordinary excep- 
tion to all that Christ has ever said or done, 

* Gregory's Organic Chemistry, p. 589; Pereira's Materia 
Medica. 

t John ii. 11. 
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whether in the kingdom of nature, or of Provi- 
dence, or of grace ; an exception so unique and 
remarkable as to excite the gravest suspicions, 
even though supported by the strongest evidence, 
and to constrain our absolute rejection when sup- 
ported by none; and if it could not, without 
injury, be freely indulged in, as an article of 
ordinary food, by men who were at once healthy 
and properly fed — and Gregory says, " that every 
drop of alcohol in such circumstances is hurtful,^^* 
— then this wine could not be spiced or drugged or 
fermented. It is morally impossible that it should 
be so. 

As for the governor of the feast pronouncing it 
to be, roy KoXoy oivov, (the good wine), there is no 
evidence in this of its being intoxicating. The 
word KoXov sigmGes beautiful, fairy not strong, pun- 
gent, or alcoholic ; and, when applied to the wine 
which Christ made, clearly means that it was pre- 
eminently beautiful in its appearance, and fair or 
transparent in its colour. " The reader will bear 
in mind,^^ says Dr. Lees, on this very point, " the 
practice which then existed of mingling wine with 
water, hot or cold. When time allowed, this was 
done a few hours before it was drank, whereby it 
settled and became koKov (clear), and being more 
thoroughly mixed, acquired a more equable sweet- 
ness, the quality mainly prized in wine at that 
period, in a country where wines had a tendency 

• Organic Chemistry, p. 589. 
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to run into acidity. Probably as much wine was 
mingled on such occasions as would be supposed 
sufficient for the number of guests expected, and 
when that was consumed, then more would be 
prepared. But the wine of the second mingling, 
being drank immediately after its mixture, and 
not being so thoroughly combined with the water, 
might present a streaky appearance, sufficient to 
deprive it of its claim, by comparison with the first 
mingling, to the epithet koXov (clear), and for the 
same reason would taste considerably thinner and 
smaller/* 

We must also remember that unfermented wines 
were in general use among the Jews ; that they 
were far more costly than the fermented, drugged, 
and spiced wines ;* and that they were esteemed 
as highly medicinal ?t And is it not then probable, 
nay, is it not absolutely certain, that the best 
and the Aost costly wine would be provided for 
such a happy occasion, particularly as Jesus was 
an expected guest ? And when all the wine that 
was provided was used, are we not fully justified 
in concluding, that He who is ^^ holy, harmless, 
imdefiled, and separate from sinners,*' who com- 
mands his people to study universal holiness, and 
to ^^ abstain not only from sin, but also from every 
appearance of evil,** — are we not fully justified in 
concluding that he would provide, not a hurtful, 
but a nutritive beverage — not a poisonous, but a 
medicinal wine ? 

Vs Nat. Hist. xiv. 9. t Col. xii. 38. 
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Si qnid novisti rectias istis, 
Candidus imperti ; si non, his uttere mecum.^ 

III. There is another difficulty to which we 
must refer, namely, the conduct of the Corinthians, 
which Paul so sharply reproved. It is generally 
believed that they were intoxicated at the table of 
the Lord, which proves that their wine was fer- 
mented, if not spiced and drugged. This opinion 
has nothing to support it but the reproof of the 
Apostle, coupled with the reading of our autho- 
rised version, " One is hungry, and another is 
drunken?"t The verb ftcOvw, which is here ren- 
dered drunken, signifies to drink freely,! whether 
of milk or of water, or of any other liquid ; 
when used in connection with wine (oivoc) it sig- 
nifies to get drunk. § Bloomfield says that in 
classical Greek it very generally but not universally 
implies intoxication. In the Helenistic writers, 
such as Josephus, Philo, and the Seventy, it very 
often denotes, as in Gen. xliii. 34, drinking freely, 
and the consequent hilarity. But the wordis also 
frequently and properly employed to denote eating 
and drinking to satisfaction ; and this is its proper 
signification here. Accordingly, McKnight trans- 
lates the passage, "One verily is hungry, and 

* If you know anything that is better than this 
candidly impart it ; if not, agree with me, — take my view 
of the matter. — Hor. Epist. vi. 

1 1 Cor. xl 20—24. J Hdt. 133. 

§ Hdt. i. 202. 
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another is filled/^ In paraphrasing the passage 
he says, '' One verily is hungry on that occasion^ 
and another is plentifully fed/^ Henry blames 
the Corinthians for turning their feasts of charity 
into a debauch. '^ They would not stay for one 
another/^ he says ; " the rich despised the poor, 
and ate and drank up the provisions themselves 
brought, before the poor were allowed to par- 
take; and thus some wanted, while others had 
more than enough.'' Scott says, " A self-indul- 
gent or intemperate meal had succeeded to that 
holy feast of faith and love ; and, while the poor 
went away hungry, for want of proper provision, 
the rich ate and drank plentifully, if not to 
excess. '^ Pool reprobates the idea of intoxication, 
and condemns our authorised version as "hard 
and uncharitable.^' He says, " It came to pass 
that the poor Christians were hungry, had no 
or very little share in their feast ; while others, the 
richer part of the church, had too much : for I take 
our translation of this word fieOvei to be very hard 
and uncharitable. Hard, because the word doth 
not necessarily so signify, only drinking beyond 
what is strictly necessary, and our translators 
themselves render it well drunk in John ii. 10. 
Uncharitable, because it must be very unchari- 
tably presumed of the church of Corinth, that 
they would suffer persons, at that time actually 
drunk, to come to the Lord's table." Guise 
observes, that, " the poor go away as hungry as 
\ey came, while the rich bring plentiful enter- 
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tainment for their own and their friends^ use, and 
eat and drink to the full, if not to a degree of 
excess/' But he adds, in a foot note, " as the 
word /itdvei sometimes signifies only to drink so 
freely as to cheer the spirits, and is rendered 
well drunk, in John ii. 10, and is used by the 
Seventy much in the same sense; there is no 
necessity for thinking that any of the Corinthians 
used to make themselves drunk at the Lord's 
Supper/' Dr. Adam Clarke translates the pas- 
sage almost in the words of McKnight : " One 
was hungry, and the other was filled to the full."' 
Moreover, he adds, "this is the sense of the 
word in many places of Scripture." The learned 
Calvin says, "This was an evil, that the rich should 
conduct themselves so proudly, appearing to re- 
proach the poor with their destitution. The Apostle 
speaks of this great inequality of circumstance 
hyperbolically, when he says that some were 
drunken and others were hungry. While some 
had wherewith to eat to repletion, others could 
scarcely live. Thus the poor were exposed to the 
mockery of the rich, or at least were put to shame ; 
therefore the Lord's Supper became a base and 
unworthy spectacle." Swing's Lexicon renders 
it "plentifully fed;" Passow, ''steepid in any 
liquid ;" Beza, aflfatim bibo, " drink freely ;" Pro- 
fessors of Geneva, fait bonne chere, " good cheer ;" 
Hammond, " feeds to the full ;" Newcome, " abun- 
dance without excess." Gill takes precisely the 
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same view of the matter, as well as Meams, Lees^ 
Firth, and in short almost every scholar, from the 
times of Jerome, Augustine, and Chrysostom, to 
our own day, who has examined the subject. 
Bloomfield, in his valuable notes on the text, 
makes the following critical observations: — "Toy 
*ihov hiTTvoy, meaning the supper which each one had 
brought to the common meal. UpoXafifiavei merely 
has reference to the eagerness with which each one 
snatched up the food he had brought, and filled 
himself therewith, before the poorer class could 
well touch it ; which would cause those who had 
brought little or nothing with them to fare very 
scantily. And as this, which is to be understood 
of the Agapa preceding the Lord's Supper, was 
not an ordinary meal, it was a violation of pro- 
priety as well as Christian charity so to act ; for 
though each brought his own supper, yet when it 
had been thrown into the common stock it ceased 
to be his own. Thus the plenty of some shamed 
the want of others, and occasioned heartburnings, 
and so defeated the very end of the ordinance. 
"Oc fxev wuva, 6q h fieOvei, the antithesis, may here 
seem to require fiedvei to be taken, as is done by 
Heydenreich and Schleusner of excessive eating. 
This, however, would involve a catachresis so 
harsh, as by no means to be tolerated. It is 
better, with Chrysostom, to include both eating 
and drinking— the verb, by a sort of sensus preg- 
nans, standing for two verbs. The expression is. 
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indeed^ as Chrysostom observes, one of great 
emphasis, otherwise eoBlei might have been used ; 
being meant to stigmatise more cuttingly the 
oflFence in question, by contrasting the state of the 
poorer with that of the richer classes. The former 
are described as having little or no food, and their 
drink, if any, water ; the latter, as indulging to 
satiety, not only in food, but in strong drink. The 
sense, then, is literally, he is well soaked with 
drink, a sense of /jLedvuv occurring also in John 
ii. 10. That drunkenness, however, is not here 
meant, is plain from what is said in the next words. 
Have ye not houses to eat and drink in — ^not get 
drunk in — that ye set so light by the church as to 
do that there which ought to be done elsewhere ?'^ 
We have been the more particular in adducing 
authorities in support of our views of the text, 
because many good scholars and sound divines 
retain the false impressions which have been made 
upon their minds in early youth, by the incorrect 
reading of our authorised version, with regard to 
the Corinthians. A close inspection of the whole 
passage will dispel the idea of their being intoxi- 
cated, especially if the scope and the bearing of 
the Apostle's argument are brought to bear on the 
controverted word fuOvu. How does Paul sum up 
his whole argument ? How does he conclude his 
pointed reproofs ? How does he close his earnest 
expostulations? We have only to read his con- 
cluding remarks, to be convinced that the view 
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which we have taken of the subject is correct, and 
that it is not of drunkenness that he complains. 
" Wherefore/' he says, '^ my brethren, when ye 
come together to eat, tarry one for another. And, 
(« Ie TiQ TTctva), if any man hunger, let him eat at 
home, that ye come not together unto condemna- 
tion.'^ It is morally and logically impossible for 
the Apostle to sum up a long argument against 
drunkenness at the table of the Lord in such 
words. But if we adopt the view that has now 
been taken, then there are consistency and beauty 
and force in his closing injunction. 

Nor must we overlook the fact, that after Paul 
tells them, that by not tarrying one for another, 
one was hungry while another was well filled, he 
immediately asks them, in the language of remon- 
strance, " What ! have ye not houses to eat and to 
drink in T^ What is the meaning of this question ? 
Does it not fairly and logically imply, that their 
own house was the place, and not the house of 
God, for them to feast in ; that their private dwell- 
ing was the place, not the sanctuary, for them to 
eat and to drink in? It pointedly and immis- 
takeably tells them to confine their feasting to their 
own families, and not to commit such glaring im- 
proprieties as to convert the Lord's Supper into a 
common meal. If this interpretation be admitted, 
then the Corinthians were not intoxicated at the 
table of the Lord ; there is no evidence that their 
wine was fermented ; there is, on the contrary, the 
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strongest presumption that it was unfermented. 
But if this interpretation be rejected, then the 
Corinthians were intoxicated at a communion table. 
And what does Paul do ? He remonstrates against 
this, and tells them that they must confine their 
drunkenness in future to their own houses; 
'^ What ! have ye not houses to eat and to drink 
in?^' Language has no meaning, neither is there 
the slightest propriety in the question, if the 
Apostle does not tell them plainly and distinctly 
that their own houses were the proper places for 
doing the thing they were sinfully doing in the 
house of God. And what was that thing? It 
was not to get drunk, for that is allowable no- 
where; but it was to make a full meal. This 
conclusion is not simply borne out by our whole 
argument, but is also beautifully confirmed by the 
very words in which Paul asks the question; 
" What ! have ye not houses to eat and to drink 
in?^^ The eating and the drinking must be of 
precisely the same character in both cases. In 
their own houses it was perfectly innocent ; there- 
fore it could in no case involve intoxication, which 
is innocent nowhere. Moreover, the eating and 
the drinking in the house of God is expressed 
in language which admits of criticism, in order to 
ascertain its true character; not so, however, the 
words which ask. Mi; yap oiKiaQ 6vk exere €ic ro etrOuiv 
KOI Tiveiv, (Have ye not houses to eat and to drink 
in ?) The word judvia signifies to drink freely, and 
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when coupled with oivoc implies intoxication ; but 
the word iriveiv never signifies drunkenness^ and in 
no case can it be so rendered. But if xivw cannot 
properly be so interpreted, neither can fiedvw, for 
whose synonjrme the Apostle uses it. And if he 
does not employ it to explain the meaning of 
fLeOvu), if it signifies either more or less, if it does 
not express the very same thing which fxeOvat was 
intended to express, then the question is illogical 
and absurd. But it is in perfect harmony with 
correct scholarship, and with a sober-minded 
exegesis, to regard the two words as employed 
to convey the same idea, to believe that the eating 
and the drinking in their own houses and in the 
house of God was free from everything like 
intoxication, and to conclude with Calvin, that, 
while it was perfectly innocent for every man to 
feast in his own house, it was quite indecent for 
him to do so in the house of God.* If our views 
be correct, the Corinthians were not intoxicated, 
and we have no evidence of their wine being 
fermented. 

IV. It is still further alleged, as an objection to 
our sentiments on the sinfulness of using fermented 
liquors as an article of ordinary fcjpd, that Christ 
employed fermented wine when he instituted the 
Last Supper ; and if so, he decidedly sanctioned 
its ordinary use. 

* Sua caique domus, ad edendum, et bibendum destinata 
est ; indecenter ergo id fit in sacro conventu. 
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We ha^e no doubt about the fact that he used 
wine ; but we have every reason for believing that 
it was not fermented^ and therefore no argument 
for fermented or spiced or drugged wines can be 
founded on the Saviour's conduct. 

Christ would not speak to the disciples in 
Hebrew^ which was now a dead language among 
the Jews ; but he would address them in Syriac, 
the vernacular tongue of Palestine in his day. We 
cannot tell his exact words^ but it is a singular and 
a significant fact, that the three Evangelists who 
give us an account of the institution of the Lord's 
Supper, do not use any one word in Greek which in- 
dicated either fermented or spiced or drugged wine. 
They all call the contents of the cup rov yevyrjfiaros 
niG afiireXov (the fruit of the vine), a phrase which 
clearly indicates the newly-expressed juice of the 
grape, but which cannot signify fermented or 
spiced or drugged wine. ^' Wine," says Dr. 
Firth, ^' would be ambiguous in relation to the 
species or sort of wine; but the truth of the 
phrase * fruit of the vine,' when employed by 
Him who was Truth incarnate, precludes honest 
mistake, if not perversion. It is false in fact, as 
well as phrase, to apply ' fruit of the vine' to that 
which is the result of its putrefaction. Alcohol is 
no more the fruit of the vine than is vinegar.^' 

Dr. Hitchcock, President of Amherst College, 
maintains that that the inspissated juice of the 
grape is fairly entitled to be regarded as the fruit 
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of the viiie^ but he refuses to concede this to 
fermented wine. '^I beg leave to express my 
conviction/^ he says, "that, whether this inspis- 
sated juice of the grape be called wine or not, it is 
certainly ' the firuit of the vine / and it is there- 
fore a far more appropriate substance to be em- 
ployed in the Eucharist than alcoholic wine. For 
it is the fruit of the vine, and not wine, that 
is described in the Bible as appropriate to this 
celebration. And every chemist knows that this 
inspissated juice of the grape is literally and exactly 
the fruit of the vine, with nothing lost by evapora- 
tion except water ; whereas, before it can become 
alcoholic wine, it must undergo an extensive decom- 
position, and a new, powerful, and poisonous sub- 
stance be formed in it out of the elements of sugar. 
And then, who that has tasted of the syrup, when 
well prepared, can retain a lingering prejudice 
against its use in the Lord''s Supper ? I do not 
expect, however, that those who are in the habit of 
using alcoholic wine on other occasions, wUl readily 
consent to employ this non-alcoholic fruit of the 
vine at that sacred feast; for when you have 
banished alcohol from the Communion, they well 
know that their practice of using it on festive occa- 
sions will be laid open to a most raking fire from 
the batteries of temperance.'' 

Neander, no mean authority, significantly says, 
" The Bishop, taking the bread and the wine, gave 
thanks to God, in the name of the whole Church, 
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that he had created the things of nature for the use 
of man." Fermented wine is a thing of nature 
decomposed or corrupted. 

In addition to this significant fact^ let it be 
remembered that Christ, in keeping the Passover^ 
would not violate any part of the ceremonial law, 
which he himself had given to Moses. But one 
command was, that they should have no leaven or 
ferment in their houses, neither was there to be 
anything leavened or fermented there.* Some 
have tried to show that this law applied only to 
what was to be eaten, — ^that it had no reference 
whatever to what was to be drank. But this over- 
looks the principle on which leaven was prohibited. 
It was forbidden, not because it was in the bread, 
but because it was leaven, or, more properly 
speaking, putrefaction, and so an emblem of moral 
corruption and of sin.f In reference to this very 
thing Paul exhorts us, ^^ Know ye not that a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump? Purge out 
therefore the old leaven, that ye may be a new 
lump, as ye are unleavened. For even Christ our 
passover is sacrificed for us ; therefore let us keep 
the feast, not with old leaven, neither with the 

* Professors Lee and Stuart define the word as compre- 
hending anything fermented. Castell applies it both to 
bread and wine. 

t Fermentation is nothing else but the putrefaction of a 
substance containing no nitrogen. — TurTier'a Chemistry^ hy 
Liebig, 
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leaven of malice and wickedness, bat with the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and truth/' The 
same principle, therefore, which excluded leaven 
from the bread, would exclude it from the wine 
also. Indeed, the words of the prohibition lead 
us to this very conclusion ; " Neither shall there be 
leaven seen within all thy quarters." Gesenius 
takes the same view of the matter ; for he affirms 
that the Hebrew word, which our translators have 
rendered leaven, applies to wine as well as bread. 
R. H. Herschel, in his Brief Sketch of the Present 
State of the Jews, says, " The word VOH (hhomets), 
has a wider signification than what is generally 
attached to that of leaven, by which it is rendered 
in the English Bible. It signifies the fermentation 
of com in any shape, and appHes to beer, and to 
all spiritous liquors distilled from com.* While, 
therefore, there are four days in the Passover week 
on which business may be done, being, as it were, 
only half-holidays, a distiller or brewer must sus- 
pend his business during the whole time. And I 
must do my brethren the justice to say, that they 
do not attempt to evade the strictness of the com- 
mand to put away all leaven, by any ingenious 
shift, but fulfil it to the very letter. I know an 
instance of a person in trade, who had several 
casks of spirits sent to him, which arrived during 
the time of the Passover. Had they come a few 

* Dr. Andrew WUlet, Dr. A. Clarke, and E. F. C. Rosen- 
miiller, on Lev. ii. 11 ; vii. 13. 
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days sooner^ they would have been lodged in some 
place apart from his house^ until the feast was 
over ; but during its continuance he did not think 
it right to meddle with them. After hesitating 
a little while what to do, he poured the whole out 
into the street !^' This law was, and it still is, 
attended to by the Jews with the most scrupulous 
care. The Babbins give us many curious par- 
ticulars about this, all tending to shew the anxiety 
of every Jew to have nothing fermented in his 
dwelling during the days of this important festi- 
val.* The Rev. Mr. Prey, a converted Jew, says, 
" Nor dare the Jews, at the Passover, drink liquor 
made from grain, or any that has passed through 
the process of fermentation.^' Mr. Isaac, another 
converted Jew, declares that their drink, during 
the time of the Passover, is either fair water or 
raisin wine, prepared by themselves ; but no kind 
of leaven must be mixed. Mr. Allen, in his 
Modem Judaism, gives us similar accounts. And 
Calmet afi^ms, that '^ at the time of the Passover, 
the Jews examine all the house with scrupulous 
care, to reject whatever may have any ferment in 
it,'' M. Noah says, " The wine which we use at 
the Passover is unbrandied and unfermented.**' 
After giving an account of the way in which it is 
made, he adds, " This is the wine we use on the 
nights of the Passover, because it is free from fer- 
mentation; as we are strictly prohibited, not only 
♦ Gill 

o 
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from eating leavened bread on this occasion, but 
also from drinking fermented liquors/' 

The Rev. Dr. Cunningham, of London, a most 
accomplished Hebrew scholar, perfectly familiar 
with the writings of the Talmudists, and inti- 
mately conversant with the customs of the Jews, 
from the remotest antiquity down to the present 
day, assures ns that, '* What is now chiefly used 
by the Jews at the Passover for wine, is not pro- 
perly wine, but a drink made of an infusion of 
raisins in water, which is either boiled at once, or 
simmered during several days, till the sweet or 
saccharine matter of the fruit is combined with it. 

^' This kind of wine is used by the Jews on all 
other occasions of a religious nature ; as, for ex- 
ample, at the " sanctification*' of the sabbath on 
Friday evening, and at the *' separation" of the 
sabbath on the evening of Saturday. 

*^Por two reasons, at least, they use this kind 
of wine. 

"First, because it is free from alcohol and 
acidity. It is quite sweet. I have tasted it at the 
paschal table. 

"Secondly, it is cheap, and therefore easily at- 
tainable by the poor. 

"It is used by Jews of this coimtry, and of 
Poland, and other countries. And no Jew with 
whom I have conversed, of whatever class or na- 
tion, ever used any other kind. 

" But a Mr. Jonas informed me, that he believed 
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the proper kind of wine to be used by the Jews is 
that expressed fiT)m the red grape at the time ; 
and that he was not certain that the wealthier 
Jews did not use that kind. The late Chief Rabbi 
Herschell presented to a Jew a bottle of Cashar 
wine, said to be very choice, and which may have 
been of the aforesaid description. A foreign Jew, 
Star, said that he beheved the proper kind to be 
used is the red from the grape. 

" Neither from reading, nor from conversation 
with the Jews, have I been able to make out when 
the use of the syrup which I have described 
originated. Last week, in quarters most likely 
to succeed, I made inquiries on the subject, in 
vain. 

" Nowhere in the Targum, or Talmud, or 
Rabbinic writings, is there a new word to de- 
scribe the wine in use. Buxtorf furnishes no word 
for it. 

'' Whence I conclude that the manufacture is 
of an era posterior to that of the most celebrated 
Jewish writers. 

" The wine from the grape is no doubt the best, 
and perhaps but little fermented. In Gemara, the 
question is put, ' What is, "And the eye hath not 
seen, O God, except thee V\ Is. Ixiv. 4. And the 
answer is given, ' It is the wine preserved in its 
grapes hitherto from the six days of the creation 
of the world,' Sanhed. fol, 991. ' Of this wine 
their Messiah will drink when he comes.' They 
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understand by this wine, ' things not before re- 
vealed/ * 

"On the words, Gen. xxvii. 25, 'And they 
brought him wine, and he drank,* occurs the 
Chaldee paraphrase, ' And there was not wine at 
his hand, and an angel appeared before him, who 
brought wine which was reserved in its grapes 
hitherto from the days of the beginning of the 
world.'* 

^' Mr. Emanuel,'* Dr. Cunningham adds, " says 
that he believes some wine used at the passover in 
England is produced, not from raisins, but from 
the fresh grapes themselves, though not without 
water. It is not made in this country, but comes 
in sealed bottles, and is known as kashar wine. 
It is quite delicious, and free from all intoxi- 
cating qualities. The Jews of this country 
make their own raisin-wine, from grapes that are 
' k&shared.* These grapes come over in baskets 
authenticated as of the proper kind. And on 
account of the differences that have continued to 

* The Babbins do indeed tiae the phrase {«{ [J^JJ N'TOH 

|t T •• T : - 

" Khamra meraka," "diluted wine.'* But from Isa. i. 22, 
this would appear to have been considered inferior wine. 
They have also the phrase JiJ'^'^rt N^lfiH, " Khanira Khai^ 

T - ▼ : - 

'* living wine," that is pure, not diluted, but of the kind 
taken from the vine. 

In the Jewish writings, Teremoth, cap. ii., occurs the 
word, r7)biy ^ "Vinum mellitum, from the Hebrew T^ and 
ia4ki, or rather corrupted from the Greek o*rrf/4«Ai. 
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exist between the Polish and the Portuguese Jews, 
those of the one class will not make use of the 
raisins provided by the other. Thus, the Polish 
and German Jews will not use the raisins that 
have been ^ blessed' by the Babbis of Portugal. 
According to what I knew before, Mr. Emanuel 
says, that the Jews are not permitted to use on 
any occasion, the *?[W p, y^n nesech, ^ wine of 
libation/ i. e. gentile wine. But he believes that 
the Jews are permitted to use fermented wine 
from the grape. The late Babbi Herschell, who 
was most strict in observing all the Babbinic pre- 
cepts, accepted from abroad presents of choice 
wines ; much of which, from his cellars, was sold 
after his death." 

This lets us see that the ancient Jews reli- 
giously regarded the law of Moses, in putting out 
of their houses, not only leaven itself, but also 
everjrthing that was leavened, whether solids or 
liquids ; and that the modem Jews most scrupu- 
lously maintain these transmitted customs of their 
fathers. 

Now, could Christ openly violate this divine 
law, or could he outrage this sacred custom ? We 
believe he did not do so ; and if he did not do so, 
then there was no leaven in the house where he 
kept the Passover, neither was there anything 
leavened or fermented there. After they sat down 
to the Paschal Supper, the doors being shut, there 
was no opportunity for any one to place fermented 
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liquor before them. Neither was there any in- 
ducement to commit such an outrage, even if we 
can suppose that Christ would have permitted it 
to be done, which we cannot do. A Jew would 
not do this, and a Gentile would not try the 
dangerous experiment of thus insulting the de- 
scendants of Abraham. "And as they were 
eating" the Passover, at which there was nothing 
leavened, " Jesus took bread,^^ unleavened bread, 
" blessed," or " gave thanks,'^ as Luke expresses 
it, " and gave it to the disciples, and said. Take, 
eat; this is my body. And he took the cup," 
— the unleavened, or more properly speaking the 
unfermented cup — " and gave thanks, and gave it 
to them, saying, Drink ye all of it ; for this is my 
blood of the New Testament, which is shed for 
many, for the remission of sins.'^* No one can 
be at any loss in knowing what kind of bread was 
on the table, or what kind of wine was in the 
cup. There was nothing leavened there. If ever 
a conclusion was fair, legitimate and logical, it is 
this : — There was wine in the cup, and that wine 
was unfermented, tov yeyvTifxarog tijq a/iTTfXov, the 
fruit of the vine. 

On no occasion have we the slightest evidence 
of Christ"*s ever tasting fermented wine; but we 
have ample proof of his partaking of " the fruit 
of the vine," the unfermented juice of the grape. 
Indeed, the very manner in which he casually 
♦ Matt. xxvL 26-2a 
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speaks of wine shews that unfermented wine alone 
presented itself to his own mind^ as well as to the 
minds of his hearers, when he named it in illus- 
tration of his subject. " No man," says he, " puts 
new wine into old bottles, else the bottles break, 
and the wine runneth out, and the bottles perish ; 
but they put new wine into new bottles, and both 
are preserved." Now, why not put new wine into 
old skins ? Old skins will hold fermented wine, 
whether new or old, as well as new skins. Why, 
then, do men put new wine into new skins, and 
not into old ones ? Simply, because the new wine 
was unfermented. An old skin is not so tough 
and elastic as a new skin. Moreover, it is already 
saturated with the gluten or fermenting principle 
of the wine which it formerly contained, which no 
wine strainer, however perfect, could altogether 
extract. When the atmosphere is permitted to 
come freely in contact with this remaining gluten 
in the skin, and when the newly-expressed juice of 
the grape is poured into it, a fresh impulse is 
thereby given to incipient fermentation, the old 
skin bursts, and the wine is lost. Indeed, no 
vessel, however strong, can resist the expansive 
force of the gas which is evolved in the process 
of fermentation, if that process be permitted to go 
on. Several conditions are necessary to this pro- 
cess. There must be sugar, water, gluten, or 
leaven ; the sugar, water, and gluten must be in 
certain proportions ; there must be heat, and there 
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must be common air. If these conditions be 
granted^ and an old skin^ abready saturated with 
gluten^ exposed to the atmosphere only for a very 
short time, according to Gay Lussac, and receiving 
a fresh supply of newly-expressed grape juice 
aflfbrds an extremely favourable condition for this ; 
then no skin, however strong, will eflfectually resist 
the expansive power within. But when new wine 
is put into new skins, both are preserved, accord- 
ing to the Saviour's statement. And how is this ? 
Why, grape juice will not ferment below a tempe- 
rature of 32®, and the new skin is not only extremely 
cold, but it is also a remarkably bad conductor of 
heat; it will not ferment without the external 
atmosphere, and the new skin is not only tough 
to resist expansion, but also air-tight to prevent it, • 
by excluding the atmosphere, and free from gluten 
which excites it. Chaptal, an eminent French 
chemist, agriculturist, and manufacturer of wine, 
declares, that " the oxygen of the atmosphere is 
essential to the fermentation of grape juice ; and, 
therefore, if the must, as soon as it is pressed from 
the fruit, were put into bottles and immediately 
corked up, so as to exclude the air, fermentation 
would not proceed.** Gregory, one of the most 
distinguished chemists of the day, traces the fer- 
mentation of the grape juice, not to the oxygen, as 
Chaptal and Gay Lussac do, but to fungi floating 
in the atmosphere. "Recent experiments have 
shewn,'* he says, '^that air may be admitted to 
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such solutions without fermentation occurring, 
provided the air be passed through a tube filled 
with cotton wool. The reason seems to be that 
the germs of fungi are thus arrested, which would 
otherwise cause fermentation, by being developed 
in the ferment which is decomposed during their 
growth.'** Calmet, in referring to the same sub- 
ject, says, " Hence arises the propriety of putting 
new wine into new bottles, which, being in their 
prime, may resist the expansion, the internal pres- 
sure of their contents, and preserve the wine to due 
maturity ; while old bottles may, without danger, 
contain old wine, whose fermentation is already 
past." These facts, when viewed in connection 
with the manner in which Christ speaks of wine, 
shew that unfermented wine alone was present to 
the divine mind ; that it was so generally under- 
stood by the Jews as the only wine that God had 
promised to bestow upon them as a blessing ; that 
it was so commonly used among them as the 
acknowledged gift of heaven, that there was not 
the slightest possibility of any one mistaking his 
meaning, or of misunderstanding the kind of wine 
of which he spoke. He spoke of it as if this kind 
of wine, and this alone, was entitled to be called 
wine; nor were the sentiments of the Jews at 
variance with the statements of the Divine speaker. 
Fermented liquors are an evil. The Bible no- 
where speaks of them with approbation; on the 
• Organic Chemistry, pp. 38, 444. 
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contrary, it everywhere condemns them in the 
strongest terms. We are not aware of a single 
passage where fermented wine is spoken of as a 
blessing, or recommended as an article of ordinary 
food. Christ never used it; it was not in the 
house or on the table at the last Passover ; it was 
not the wine with which he instituted the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper. How, indeed, could 
it be used there ? How could an impure liquor, 
obtained by the decomposition or corruption of the 
expressed juice of the grape, be an emblem of the 
pure blood of the Son of God ? How could that 
wine which is a demonstrated evil be employed by 
Him who is infinite in wisdom, wonderful in 
counsel, and excellent in working, as a suitable or 
an appropriate emblem of every spiritual blessing ? 
How could that vile thing, that has ruined so many 
myriads of our race, be used as a symbol of that 
precious blood which saves from going down to 
destruction? How could fermented wine, which 
so generally and so directly leads men into sin, be 
an emblem of that blood which was shed for the 
remission of sin ? In the furniture of the Temple 
the very tongs and the snuffers were made of pure 
gold. Indeed, although every material figure must 
fall short of the spiritual object which it is designed 
to represent, yet there is, throughout the whole 
Scriptures, a suitableness in the figure, an appro- 
priateness in the type, and a beautiful adaptation 
of the emblem to the thing signified. But here 
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there is the very reverse of all this. There is 
nothing but dissimilarity and opposition here. In- 
deed, we cannot conceive of any two things more 
directly and decidedly . and distinctly opposed 
to one another, in their nature and in their 
effects, than fermented wine and the precious 
blood of Christ. But there is the most perfect 
harmony betwixt the pure blood of the grape 
and the blood that was shed upon Calvary; accord- 
ingly, Justin Martyr, in his dialogue with Trypho, 
says, " Jacob's language, that Messiah should wash 
his garments in wine, means, that he should wash 
those that believe in him in his blood ; the phrase 
blood of the grape elegantly signifying that 
Christ^s blood was not of human generation, but, 
like that of the grape, directly from God.^' Away, 
then, with the groundless supposition, perish the 
unsupported allegation, that Christ could employ 
fermented wine in instituting the holy ordinance 
of the Lord's Supper. No such incongruity has 
marked any part of the works of God, whether in 
the kingdom of nature or of providence ; and it 
will require, not only some evidence, for as yet 
we have none, but the very strongest evidence, 
to convince us that such inconcinnity marks the 
glorious work of redemption. In the absence of 
all proof, we will never impute such an incon- 
sistency to Him, " in whom we have redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, accord- 
ing to the riches of his grace; wherein he has 
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abounded towards us in all wisdom and pru- 
dence." 

"With the light now cast on the subject, it seems to me 
incredible that a minister can be in the habit of nsing 
any intoxicating liquor. This view is the result of much 
sober and careful observation on myself and others, as 
to the moral influence of the habit once so common. It 
tends to inflame all that is depraved and earthly, and to 
extinguish all that is spiritual and holy. It is poison to 
the soul as well as to the body." 

Leonard Woods, D. D., Andover. 

'^Neither supplying the natural wants of man, nor offering 
an adequate substitute for them — a system of voluntary 
and daily poisoning — no way so rapid to increase the 
wealth of nations and the morality of society could be 
devised, as the utter annihilation of the manufacture of 
ardent spirits, constituting, as they do, an infinite waste, 
and an unmixed evil. 

"The Times," 2>ec. 1853. 

Owas ru <ppov€w eiritrieOTfi. 
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